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WINDERMERE LAKE. 
——‘‘ England's proudest boast.”’ 


Lake Windermere is the largest lake in Eng- 
land; and if we except the Derwent water, up- 
on one of whose islands lived the hermit St. 
Herbert, it is decidedly the most beautiful. It 
presents to the amateur of nature one of those 
enchanting scenes upon which the eye delights 


to dwell. Here 


“The woods, in their wildest luxuriance display'd, 
Are stretching their coverts of green, 
While bright from the depth of their innermost 


shade, 
Yon mirror of water is seen.’’ 


Windermere lake is much like our own clear 
Canandaigua—though it contains many islands, 
and is not quite half the size of Canandaigua; 
the surrounding country also is much more 
broken and diversified. In the United States 
Windermere would scarcely be called a lake, 
being only ten miles long, extending from 
north to south, and about one mile wide. 

It is situated in the northern part of England, 
lying between the counties of Lancashire and 
Westmoreland, and is hemmed in by clusters 
of romantic hills and knobs—the celebrated 
chalk hills, whence comes the ancient name, 
Albion. These hills in some places rise into 
lofty mountains, whose white and craggy rocks 
are heaped upon each other in wild disorder. 
The highest peaks of the Cheviot and Cumber- 
Jand mountains are the Heavelyn and Skiddaw, 
which are elevated some 3,000 feet above the 
level of the ocean. Snowden, a point of the 
Wheilch mountains, which also extend into this 
part of England, is 3,570 feet high. The 
range from Scotland is a continuation of the 
Grampian Hills, which extend from the north 
east quite past Ben Lomond, where they be- 


come broken by numerous streamsand rivulets. | 


Here then, in the midst of these wild regions, 
is located the picturesque Windermere. Am- 


bleside is the nearest village; it is on the river | &c. And fishing parties, sailing excursions, 
9 


| Rotha, near the head of the lake, and is cele- 
_ brated as occupying the very cite of the an- 
cient Roman city Dictus. It is 285 miles n.w. 
| w. from London; 27 miles s.s.e. from Car- 
_lisle, and only 40 miles from the Scottish bor- 
| ders. 

The lake is fed hy many pearly streams, the 
largest of which are the Rotha and Brathay; 
and its outlet is the Severn. Its waters are ge- 
nerally very clear, and of a soft light green; 
_and its shady banks and floating vessels are 
vividly reflected from its translucent bosom. 
Along the rivers, and round about the lake, are 
many beautiful lawns and woodland pastures; 
splendid residences and highly cultivated fields. 
The islands of Windermere, of which there are 
many, are also fertile and beautifully wooded. 
The Holme Isle is represented in the engray- 
ing, (behind the cluster of trees on the left,) 
covered with luxuriant foliage. Many gentle- 
men of taste and fortune, retire from the more 
bustling parts of England, and make this their 
romantic summer retreat. 


“Thrice happy he! who on the sunless side 
Of a romantic mountain, forest crown’d, 
Beneath the whole collected shade reclines ; 
Or in the gelid cavern, woodbine wrought, 
And fresh bedew’d with ever spouting streams 
Sits coolly calm; while all the world without 
Unsatisfied and sick, tosses at noon. 

Emblem instructive of the virtuous man, 

Who keeps his tempered mind serene and pure, 
And every passion aptly harmonized, 

Amid a jarring world with vice inflamed.’’ 


Here, in the distant black moors and wide 
uncultivated heath, where once roamed the 
fiercer beasts of prey, the prowling wolf and 
wild bull-dog, amid the hills and dells and de- 
solated wastes—are still found abundance of 
small game, such as the fox, the hedge-hog, 
martin, otter, badger, hare, rabbit, squirrel, 
'&c., and fowls of almost every kind; while 


‘the lake abounds in fish of the most delicious 
| flavor, such as the perch, the pike, eel, trout, 
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and rambles over one fairy island after another, 
afford healthful exercise and delighiful amuse-_ 
ment. 


“There richly reflected, the mansion, the lawn, 
The banks and the foliage appear, 

By Nature’s own pencil enchantingly drawn— 
A landscape enshrined in a sphere! 


While the fish in their element sport to and fro, 
Quick glancing, or gliding at ease ; 

The flirds seem to fly in a concave below, 
Through a vista of down-growing trees. 


The current unrippled by volatile airs, 
Now glitters, now darkens along ; 

And yonder o’erflowing incessantly bears 
Symphoinous accordance along. 


The song of the ring-dove enamored, that floats 
Like soft melting murmurs of grief ; 

The song of the redbreast, in ominous notes, 
Foretelling the fall of a leaf; 


The song of the bee, in its serpentine flight, 
From blossom to blossom that roves ; 
The song of the wind in the silence of night, 
When it wakens or hushes the grove. 


So pure was the lustre, so lovely and bright, 
So soft on the landscape it lay, 
The shadows appeared but the slumber of light, 
And the night-scene a dream of the day.” 
Montgamery. 


Original. 
INFLUENCE OF FEMALES IN FORM- 
ING NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


BY SAURIN E. LANE. 


National character is that peculiar quality, 
impressed by nature or habit, which distin- 
guishes one nation from another. 

Now, as nations are composed of individu- 
als, and national character is made up of indi- 
vidual character, it becomes only necessary to 
examine what influence females have in the 
formation of individual character. 

It has passed into a maxim that ‘‘ just as the 
twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.”” We are 
then borne back to the nursery, and are led to 
contemplate the mother forming and giving 
character to the young and pliant mind. ‘ ’Tis 
by her our first small words are taught,’’ and 
among the ancients, says Middleton, “ it was 
reckoned of great importance what kind of 


language children were first accustomed to 
hear at home; since their habits were then ne- 


| cessarily formed either of a pure or corrupt 


elocution. Thus the two Gracchi were thought 
to owe that elegance of speaking for which 
they were famous, to the institution of their 
mother Cornelia; a woman of great politeness, 
whose epistles were read and admired long af- 
ter her death, for the purity of their language.’’ 
Thus we see that the ancient Romans were not 
only aware of the immense influence which fe- 
males exert, but were careful to direct it ina 
proper channel. And why not? So power- 
fully does the nursery tell upon the character 
of the future man, and upon the nation at large, 
that we must be blind to our best interests, not 
to make it an object of the tenderest solicitude. 
In the words of the elegant De Tocqueville, 
‘We must watch the infant in his mother’s 
arms; we must see the first images which the 
external world casts upon the dark mirror of 
his mind ; the first occurrences which he be- 
holds; we must hear the first words which 
awaken the powers of thought, and stand by 
his earliest efforts, if we would understand the 
prejudices, the habits and the passions which 
rule his lie. The entire man is to be seen in 
the cradle of the child.”” How passing im- 
portant then is it that the nursery be the abode 
of neatness, of taste, of soft words, of quietude, 
in fine of all that tends to make us great and 
good. I have not a doubt but the things which 
we there see and hear and partake in, ina 
great degree, guide our destinies for time and 
for eternity. Is the mother amiable; in nine 
instances out of every ten the son goes forth 
into the world beloved and respected. Is the 
mother peevish; how often to her shame and 
disgrace, does the child exhibit her character 
to the world, in all the actions of after life. Is 
the mother a heroine; how often, like the mo- 
thers of Sparta, does she infuse her own spirit 
into the lives of her sons. Thus, in the expe- 
dition of the famous Bertrand du Guesclin, 
against Peter the Cruel, the governor of a town 
was summoned to surrender. After declaring 
their choice of a glorious death to a dishonora- 
ble life, they added, ‘‘that their mothers had 
not only educated them in these sentiments, 
but they were ready to put in practice the les- 
sons which they had learned.’? Thus too, Na- 
poleon, after having made ‘“‘ monarchs draw 
his car,’’? and Europe tremble, said—‘‘ J 
am I owe to my mother !”? 

It has often been said that to the mother of 
Washington we are indebted for those noble 
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traits which appeared in the father of his coun- 
try. 

The character of the mother of Lord Byron 
is quite the reverse of that of Lady Washing- 
ton. The scefties which Lord Byron in his 
youth witnessed in his mother’s parlor, could 
but have made a deep and lasting impression 
upon his mind. He seems to have inherited, 
almost wholly, the character of his mother. 
Had she been different, how different might 
have been the character of her son—tossed per- 
petually on a sea of profligacy and sorrow. 
Had Byron and Washington,”? says an admi- 
rable writer, ‘‘ clianged cradles in early infan- 
cy, it is quite certain that their characters 
would have been entirely changed; it is by no 
means improbable that Washington might have 
been the licentious profligate, and Byron the 
exemplar of virtue and the benefactor of na- 
tions.”’ 

The history of John Newton is familiar to 
all. When sunk to the lowest depths of degra- 
dation, he relates that he often imagined the 
soft hand of his mother upon his head, as if in 


prayer ; and he attributes it to the remem- | 


brance of her that finally took him from being 
the slave of a slave in the wilds of Africa, and 
made him one of the brightest ornaments in the 
circles of English divines. 

But why instance more cases to prove our 
indebtedness to woman for our peculiarities of 
character, when examples crowd so thick up- 
on us from every side? Who of us, who have 
arrived at manly age, and have gone forth 
from the homes of our childhood, but can re- 
peat the beautiful language of the poet :— 

‘* My mother’s voice! how often creeps 
It’s cadence on my lonely hours. 
——In the still unbroken air, 

Her gentle tone comes stealing by, 
And years, and sin, and manhood flee, 
And leave me at my mother’s knee.” 

I envy not the head or heart of that man who 
can repeat these words and not acknowledge 


that it is his mother who is the guiding star of | 


his life. Though he take the wings of the 
morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the earth, the soft cadence of her voice creeps 
upon his lonely hours; though he dive into the 
dens of iniquity, her gentle tone comes steal- 


ing by. Within the circle of my acquaintance | 


I recollect one, once gay and innocent. This 
individual had a pious and adoring mother. In 
after life a career of profligacy and misery put 


| to flight her fondest hopes and expectations. 
| Some years passed away, till one day an aged 
| uncle, being in our great metropolis, encoun- 
tered this individual, who, though surrounded 
_with splendor, was truly among the most 
wretched of beings. Conversation was enter- 
_ed into, the mother’s name was mentioned, and 
| instantly the fountains were broken up. A 
flood of tears flowed in spite of a long course 
of guilt and pollution. Resolutions were 
formed, and had not the person been so deep 
in blood, reformation might have followed; 
but it seems the thought of a mother would 
bring, when all other things failed, the silent, 


penitential tear. 


Iam aware that Woman does not move in 
the busy scenes of outer life, neither is it ne- 


' eessary that she should in order to give them 


character. Plato gave character to a class of 
philosophers; which character they maintain- 
ed long after Plato was laid in the tomb. 
Though dead, yethe spoke. Thus, though the 
mother may rémain at home, she may act 
| through the medium of a son in the wide world. 
To illustrate; a few years since, being in one 
of our western cities, I was induced to visit a 
museum that had just been opened. Among 
other things, I observed a rare ‘‘ Temple of 
Industry?’ 'Fhe little figures were so busy, that 


_ one could not but have thought them well to me- 


_rit the character of an industrious community. 


Behind a curtain, which was partly drawn, I 
noticed a beautiful young female tuming a 


crank, which put the little waxen beings in 


| motion, and seemed to impart life itself. The 


female portion of our world, then, though they 
do not mingle in its actual scenes, may impart 
to them their peculiar characters. In the nur- 
sery are pulled the wires of our future fives, 
and there, even, is turned the crank of nations 
and of empires. Thus, if nursery tales be of a 
superstitious nature, the future man becomes 
the victim of supernatural fear and anxiety; 
and if this be generally the case, the character 
| of the community and even the nation will be 
of the same cast. As for example, Ireland 
and Scotland. But not only the nursery tells 
upon the character ef a people, but woman, 
as the friend and companion of man, has an 
influence which it should be our earnest care 
well and wisely to direct. Woman is the cen~- 
tre of all that is near and dear to us in life. 


We delight to please her. The days of chi- 
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valry have not passed. Who can calculate 
the immense interests which are daily staked 
upon the smiles of those we love ? 


— 


AMERICAN STATESMEN AND ORATORS. 
[Concluded from page 59.] 


[Fisher Ames, John Quincy Adams, Josiah Quin- | 


ey Wm. Wirt, Justice Story, John C. Calhoun, 
enry Clay, Edward Everett, Daniel Webster. ] 
Fisher dmes was born at Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, 1758. He graduated at Harvard 
University, and, after going through a course 
of legal study at Boston, began the practice of 
his profession in his native village. 
arts of North America the functions of the 


arrister and attorney are combined, like | 


those of surgeon and apothecary in an English 


country-town, and he probably discharged | 


both. He made himself known by his politi- 
cal contributions to the newspapers, and was 
elected a member of the provincial assembly, 
where he so highly distinguished himseif as to 
lead to his being soon transferred to a more 
conspicuous field,—the first congress that met 
after the constitution was declared. 

Fisher Ames has receivéd from the fond 
partiality of his countrymen the name of the 
American Burke, and though his political Zs- 
says form the chief and most lasting founda- 
tion of his fame, there are passages in his 
speeches which might go far towards account- 
ing for, if they do not quite justify the appel- 
lation. 

Mr. Ames’ great speech, is one delivered in 
1796 in support of the Treaty with Great Brit- 
ain, which, though ratified by the President, a 
considerable party in the House of Representa- 
tives were anxious to repudiate. He was so 
weak from severe illness when he rose, that it 
seemed doubtful whether he would be able to 
do more than enter his protest against the pro- 
posed infraction of public faith; but as he 
warmed in the argument, he acquired a facti- 
tious strength, and there is a kind of feverish 
force and wildness in the expressions he flings 
forth as his convictions deepen in the very act 
of uttering them: 

‘Will any man affirm the American nation is 
engaged by good faith to the British nation, 
but that engagement is nothing to this House? 
Such a man is not to be reasoned with. Such 
a doctrine is a coat of mail that would turn 
the edge of all the weapons of argument, if 
they were sharper than a sword. Will it be 
imagined the King of Great Britain and the 
President are mutually bound by the treaty, 
but the two nations are free? 

‘ This, sir, is a cause that would be dishon- 
oured and betrayed if I contented myself with 
appealing only to the understanding. It is too 
cold, and its processes are too slow for the oc- 
casion. I desire to thank God, that, since he 
has given me an intellect so fallible, he has im- 
pressed upon me an instinct that is sure. On 
a question of shame and honor, reasoning is 


In most | 


| sometimes useless, and worse. I feel the deci- 
sion in my pulse—if it throws no light upon 
the brain, it kindles a fire at the heart.’ 
| Under the treaty in question certain posts, 
supposed to be essential to the protection of the 
_ American frontier against the Indians, were to 
_be surrendered by Great Britain. This afford- 
eda fine topic of declamation :— 
| £ By rejecting the posts, we light the savage 
_ fires, we bind the victims. This day we under- 
take to render account to the widows and or- 
_phans whom our decision will make, to the 
wretches that will be roasted at the stake, to 
our country, and I do not deem it too serious to 
_say, to conscience and to God. We are an- 
swerable, and if duty be anything more than a 
word of imposture, if conscience be not a bug- 
bear, we are preparing to make ourselves as 
_ wretched as our country. 
| There is no mistake in this case, there can 
be none. Experience has already been the 
_ prophet of events, and the cries of our future 
victims have already reached us. ‘The western 
| inhabitants are not a silent and uncomplaining 
sacrifice. The voice of humanity issues from 
_ the shade of their wilderness. It exclaims, that 
while one hand is held up to reject this treaty, 
| the other grasps atomahawk. It summons our 
imaginations to the scenes that will open. It 
is no at effort of the imagination to con- 
ceive that events so nearare already begun. I 
can fancy that I listen to the yells of savage 
vengeance and the shrieks of torture. Already 
they seem to sigh in the west wind—already 
they mingle with every echo from the moun- 
tains.’ 
Ill health compelled him to retire into pri- 
vate life, but he viewed the progress of ultra- 
democratic opinions with ever-deepening inter- 
est and alarm, and continued to write a great 
deal on public matters down to his death in 
1808. He was a man of warm devotional feel- 
ings, and is reported to have said, ‘I will 
hazard the assertion that no man ever did or 
ever will become truly eloquent, without being 
a constant reader of the Bible, and an admirer 
of the purity and sublimity of its language.’ 
John Quincy Adams, the son of the orator 
of the revolutionary congress, was bred to the 
bar, and his name occurs once or twice in the 
Reports of the decisions of the supreme court; 
but he quitted this career for diplomacy, and 
filled the situation of minister at various for- 
eign courts successively. The rest of his time 
_was actively devoted to general politics, and 
_in 1825 he was elected President. His studies 
_have been as multifarious as his avocations: he 
_affects to know (and really does know almost) 
everything; his speeches are profusely inter- 
_ spersed with literary allusions, and no descrip- 
tion of subject is rejected as alien to his pur- 
suits. Whenever a Philosophic Society or 
learned Institution required an inaugural ad- 
dress, he was ready with one : when an eulogy 
_was to be pronounced on Lafayette, he was se- 


lected by congress to pronounce it; and his 
anniversary orations are numberless. 
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The only specimens to be found in Mr. Wil- | 
lison’s five-volume collection* are his inaugur- | 
al address as President in 1825—a manly, 
statesmanlike, and spirited appeal—and an 
oration delivered at Plymouth, New England, 
Dec. 22, 1802, at the anniversary commemora- 
tion of the landing of the first settlers, com- | 
monly called the Pilgrims, at that place. One | 
grand object on these occasions is to vindicate 
the purity of North American descent. 

‘The founders of your race are not handed 
down to you, like the father of the Roman | 
people, as the sucklings of a wolf. You are 
not descended from a nauseous compound of 
fanaticism and sensuality, whose only argu-_ 
ment was the sword, and whose only paradise | 
was a brothel. No Gothic scourge of God; | 
no Vandal pest of nations; no fabled fugitive | 
from the flames of Troy; no bastard Norman | 
tyrant appears among the list of worthies who 
first landed on the rock which your veneration | 
has preserved asa lasting monument of their | 
achievement. The great actors of the day we | 
now solemnise were illustrious by their intrepid | 
valor, no less than by their Christian graces; | 
but the clarion of conquest has not blazoned | 
forth their names to all the winds of Heaven. | 
Their glory has not been wafted over oceans of | 
blood to the remotest regions of the Earth. 


They have not erected to themselves colossal | 
statues upon pedestals of human bones, to pro- | 
yoke and insult the tardy hand of heavenly re- | 
tribution. But theirs was “‘ the better fortitude | 
of patience and heroic martyrdom.’’ Theirs | 
was the gentle temper of Christian kindness; | 
the rigorous observance of reciprocal justice; | 
the unconquerable soul of conscious integrity. 
Wordly fame has been parsimonious of her fa- 
vor to the memory of those generous champi- 
ons. Their numbers were small; their stations 
in life obscure; the object of their enterprise 
unostentatious: the theatre of their exploits re- | 
mote; how could they possibly be favorites of | 
worldly fame?—That common crier, whose 
existence is only known by the assemblage of 
multitudes; that pander of wealth and great- 
ness, so eager to haunt the palaces of fortune, | 
and so fastidious to the houseless dignity of | 
virtue; that parasite of pride, ever scornful to 
meekness, and ever obsequious to insolent | 
power: that heedless trumpeter, whose ears are | 
deaf to modest merit, and whose eyes are blind | 
to bloodless, distant excellence.’ | 
‘Preserve, in all their purity, refine, if pos- | 
sible, from all their alloy, those virtues which | 
we this day commemmorate as the ornament | 
| 

| 

| 


of our forefathers. Adhere to them with in- 
flexible resolution, as to the horns of the altar; | 
instil them with unwearied perseverence into 

the minds of your children; bind your souls | 
and theirs to the national union as the chords | 
of life are centered in the heart, and you shail | 
soar with rapid and steady wing to the summit 
of human glory. Nearly a century ago one of 
those rare minds to whom it is given to discern | 


* Alluding to the work under revicw. 


worse.’ 


future greatness in its seminal principles, up- 
on contemplating the situation of this conti- 


| nent, pronounced in a vein of poetic inspira- 


tion, 

‘ Westward the Star of Empire takes ‘ts way.’ 
Let us all unite in ardent supplications to the 
Founder of nations and the Builder of worlds, 
that what then was prophecy may continue un- 


folding into history—that the dearest hopes of 


ithe human race may not be extinguished in 


| disappointments, and that the last may prove 
the noblest empire of time.’ 


We should do Mr. Adams injustice were we 


| not to add that he possesses higher merits than 


occasional force or felicity of style. His po- 
litical views are almo:t uniformly broad and 
enlightened; and his speech on the affair of 
Texas has been pronounced by good judges to 
be altogether the most statesmanlike ever de- 
livered in North America. His voice, now 
broken by age, was once clear and musical, 
vad his look and manner are remarkably im- 
pressive. Commemmorative diccourses are 
usually delivered in a church or meeting-houze, 
and the venerable ex-president, addressing a 
large audience from the pulpit with all the ani- 
mation of his youth, might form as good a sub- 
ject for a picture as John Knox. 


Josiah Quincy is the son of a Boston patri- 
ot bearing the same name, who died in 1775, 
but was considered to have sufficient claims on 
the gratitude of his countrymen to justify a 
Life by his son; though, be it observed, this 
is a tribute which has become very common, 
and is not always, as in the present instance, 


| justified by circumstances and the real merits 
| of the man. Josiah, fils, though we believe 


bred to the bar, has paid more attention to li- 
terature than law. He is reckoned an excel- 
lent classic, and has filled the post of president 
of Harvard university for several years. He 
is a productive composer of anniversary ha- 
rangues; but his two best speeches were made 
as a member of congress. In 1808 he spoke 
in support of a resolution to resist the edicts of 
the belligerent powers, which had the effect of 
restricting the commerce of the United States: 

‘ Gentlemen exclaim, Great Britain ‘‘ smites 
uson one cheek”’ and what does administration? 
It turns the other also. Gentlemen say, Great 
Britain is a robber; she ‘‘ takes our cloak;’? 
and what says administration? ‘‘ Let her take 
our coat also.’? France and Great Britain re- 
quire you to relinquish a part of your com- 
merce, and you yield it entirely. Sir, this 
conduct may be the way to dignity and honor 


in another world, but it will never secure safe- 


ty and independence in this. * * * ButI 
shall be told, ‘‘ this may lead towar.’’ I ask, 
‘are we now at peace ’’’ Certainly not, un- 
less retiring from insult be peace; unless 
shrinking under the lash be peace. The surest 
way to prevent war isnot to fear it. The idea 
that nothing on earth is so dreadful as war is 
inculcated too studiously among us. Disgrace 


is worse. Abandonment of essential rights is 
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The subject of Mr. Quincy’s other great 
ech was the admission of Louisiana into the 
nion. His exordium (too leng to quote) is 
admirable, though suddenly broken off in ar 
appeal to the Chair. One of Lord Chatham’s 
favorite modes of arresting attention was to say 
something startlmg for the express purpose of 
provoking a call to order; and we incline to 
think that Mr. Quincy had laid a trap for an 
interruption with the same view; for it is stat- 
ed to us, on good authority, that he invariably 
learns his speeches by heart, though he, not- 
withstanding, contrives to deliver them with 
the required energy. This is one of the most 
difficult attainments in oratory; for, to do it 
well, it is necessary to reproduce the same 
state of thought and feeling under which the 
oration was composed. Unluckily the writer 
is more apt to feel like the litigant who com- 
mgea to Lysias that the speech provided for 
im read welk eneugh the first and second 
time, but sounded rather flat the third and 
fourth. ‘The audience,’ replied Lysias, ‘are 
only to hear it once.’ To put themselves as 
nearly as possible on a level with the audience 
in this respect, the practice of the best speak- 
ers is to meditate the subject thoroughly, fill 
their minds with arguments and illustrations, 
select and arrange the best topics, and trust to 
the excitement of the moment for the language 
and the tone. 


William Wirt, the biographer of Patrick 
Henry, has done more than enough, according 
to American notions, te earn a biographer for 
himself. He was born in Maryland, in 1772, 
and, after a successful forensic career, was 
made Attorney-General of the United States, 
under the presidency of Monroe. He is known 
in literature by a series of essays, cailed' the 
‘ British Spy,’ written with a clearness, spirit, 
and facility, which, independently of extrane- 
ous evidence, would lead to the conclusion 
that he was calculated to excel in oratory. 
The fact, however, is satisfactorily established 
by his peas speeches, one of which has at- 
tained a high degree of celebrity—his speech 
against Aarom Burr, prosecuted im 1807 for 
treason, in preparing the means of a military 
expedition against Mexico, a territory of the 
King of Spain, with whom the United States 
were at peace. 

The chief fault to be found with Mr. Wirt’s 
description is that the eccasional fancifulness 
of the images and the ornate grace of the lan- 
guage detract from our conviction of the 
speaker’s earnetness. This objection is not 
applicable to a holiday discourse, and his eu- 
logy on Jefferson and Adams, who died on the 
same day, July 4, 1826—and that day the an- 
niversary of American independence—is the 
best which this remarkable coincidence has 
called forth. 


Mr. Justice Story has established an endur- 
ing reputation amongst the lawyers of all coun- 
tries by his Commentaries on the Conflict of 
Laws; whilst his works on Bailments and 


Equity are already exercising a formidable de- 
gree of rivalry with the best British books on 
these subjects. When we find a jurist of this 
calibre acquiring contemporaneous celebrity 
for language and style, it would be unjust botly 
to his country and the man not to pay him the 
compliment of a quotation as we pass. We 
turn for this purpose to his Jiscellaneous 
Writings, where his best discourses are col- 
lected—and lasting monuments they form to 
his taste, knowledge, truth of feeling, and 
grasp of thought. Our classical readers will 
readily give us credit for the justice of this 
commendation, when they read the defence of 
their favorite studies of which this passage 
forms part : 

‘J pass over all consideration of the written 
treasures of antiquity, which have survived the 
wreck of empires and dynasties, of monumen- 
tal trophies and triumphal arches, of palaces, 
of princes, and temples of the gods. I pass 
over all consideration of those admired compo- 
sitions, m which wisdom speaks, as with a 
voice from heaven; of those sublime efforts of 
political genius which still freshen, as they 
pass from age to age, in undying vigor; of 
those matchless orations which roused nations 
to arms, and chained senates to the chariot- 
wheels of all-conquering eloquence. ‘These 
all may now be read in our vernacular tongue. 
Ay, as ome remembers the face of a dead 
friend by gathering up the broken fragments 
of his image—as one listens to the tale of a 
dream twice told—as one catches the roar of 
the ocean in the ripple of a rivulet—as one 
sees the blaze of noon in the first glimmer of 

‘There is not a single nation, from the 
North to the South of Europe, from the bleak 
shores of the Baltic to the bright plains of im- 
mortal Italy, whose literature is not imbedded 
in the very elements of classical learning. 
The literature of England is, in an emphatic 
sense, the production of her scholars; of men 
who have cultivated letters in her universities, 
and colleges, and grammar schools; of men 
who thought any life too short, chiefly because 
it left some relic of antiquity unmastered, and 
any other fame humble, because it faded in the 
presence of Roman and Grecian genius. He 
who studies English literature without the 
lights of classical learning loses half the 
charms of its sentiments and style, of its force 
and feelings, of its delicate touches, of its de- 
lightful allusions, of its illustrative associa- 
tions. Who, that reads the poetry of Gray, 
does not feel that it is the refinement of classi- 
cal taste which gives such inexpressible vivid- 
ness and transparency to his diction? Who, 
that reads the concentrated sense and melodi- 
ous versification of Dryden and Pope, does not 
perceive in them the disciples of the old 
school, whose genius was inflamed by the he- 
roic verse, the terse satire, and the playful wit 
of antiquity? Who, that meditates over the 
strains of Milton, does not feel that he drank 
deep at 
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** Silea’s brook that flowed 
by the oracle of God” — 


that the fires of his magnificent mind were | 
lighted by coals from ancient altars ? 

‘It is no exaggeration to declare that he who 
proposes to abolish classical studies proposes 
to render, in a great measure, inert and unedi- 
fying the mass of English literature for three 
centuries; to rob us ef much of the glory of 
the past, and much of the instruction of future 
ages; to blind us to excellences which few 
may hope to equal and none to surpass; to an- 
nihilate associations which are interwoven 
with our best sentiments, and give to distant 
times and countries a presence and reality as 
if they were in fact our own.’ 

His discourses abound in passages of at least 
equal merit—such as the description of the ef- 
fects of modern chemistry, which might be 
placed alongside of Lord Jeffrey’s description 
of the effects of steam in his Notice of Watt; 
or the sketch of the view from the Mount Au- 
burn Cemetery, which rivals the same writer’s 
exquisite contrast of highland and lowland 
scenery in his Essay on Taste in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 

Mr. Justice Story’s charges to juries are 
also much admired; and his judgments:are ad- 
mirable specimens of judicial statement and 
reasoning. The most important are reported 
by Mr. Charles Sumner, barrister, who recent- 
ly paid a visit of some duration to this country, 
and presents in his own person a decisive 

roof that an American gentleman, without of- 

cial rank or wide-spread reputation, by mere 
dint of courtesy, candor, an entire absence of 
pretension, an appreciating spirit, and a culti- 
vated mind, may be received on a perfect foot- 
ing of equality in the best English circles, so- 
cial, political and intellectual; which, be it 
observed, are hopelessly inaccessible to the iti- 
nerant note-taker, who never gets beyond the 
outskirts or the show-houses. 

A second legal luminary of the first water 
was the late Chief-Justice Marshall, the Lord 
Stowell of the United States; the late William 
Pinkney, attorney-general of the United States, 
was a third; but want of space compels us to 

uit them for the politicians who are still fret- 
ting their busy hour upon the stage. 


John Caldwell Calhoun (Miss Martineau’s 


* cast-iron man, who looks as if he had never 
been born,’) was born March, 1782, in South 
Carolina. His family are Irish, and had a hard 
battle to fight with the Cherokees for their set- 
tlement. At an early age he applied himself 
to the reading of history with such diligence 
as seriously to impair his health, but this ied 
to his being subsequently sent to Yale College, 
under Dr. Dwight, who said of him, after the 
animated discussion of a class question in which 
the student had the presumption to differ from 


the Principal, ‘that young man has talents 

enough to be President of the United States.’ 
Whilst studying for the bar Mr. Calhoun 

was diligent in his attendance on debating | 


clubs, and has always, it is said, made a point | 


of extemporising his speeches. He took his 


| seat in Congress in 1811, and continued a 


member till 1817, when he was appointed se- 
cretary-at-war. At the expirationof Mr. Mon- 
roe’s second term of Presidency, Mr. Calhoun 
was started as a candidate, but his name was 
withdrawn to avoid dividing his party, and he 
was elected Vice President under General 
Jackson bya large majority. In 1833 he re- 
signed this office, and, as a member of the sen- 
ate, resumed his oratorial career. 

His style is more close and sententious than 
is common in American speakers, his manner 
energetic, his delivery rapid, his figure tall, 
his countenance full of animation and intelli- 
gence. It is the opinion of good judges that 
he would succeed better in the English House 
of Commons than any other transatlantic ora- 
tor; but they add that he has somewhat of a 
metaphysical tendency—which certainly never 
suits that atmosphere. 


Henry Clay, the son of a Virginian clergy- 
man, was born in 1777. His early career co- 
incides with that of Sir Samuel Romilly in 
three particulars: his education was neglected, 
he was placed in the office of a chance 
clerk, and (like Curran also) he broke down 
when he first attempted to address an audience : 
‘In his first attempt,’ we are told, ‘he was 
much embarrassed, and saluted the president 
of the society (a debating club) with the tech- 
nical phrase, Gentlemen of the Jury, but gain- 
ing confidence as he proceeded, he burst the 
trammels of his youthful diffidence, and cloth- 
ing his thoughts in appropriate language, gave 
utterance to an animated and eloquent address. 
He soon obtained an extensive and lucrative 
practice, and the reputation which the superi- 
ority of his genius acquired was maintained by 
his legal knowledge and practical accuray.’ 

After acquring distinction as an advocate, 
he made his first appearance as a political 
speaker in the legislature, and was soon after- 
wards elected a member of the national senate. 
Since that period he has taken an active part 
in discussing or effectuating most of the great 
measures completed or contemplated by the 
government of the United States. He hag 
been employed on diplomatic misssions, has 
filled a cabinet office, been twice a candidate 
for the presidency, and at the present moment 
the leadership of the ‘Whig’ party in Con- 

ss lies between him and Mr. Webster. 

Mr. Clay, as secretary-at-war under J. Q. 
Adams, zealously urged the recognition of the 
South American States; he hailed ‘the glori- 
ous spectacle ef eighteen millions of people 
struggling to burst their chains and to be free ;? 
and his biographer, in ‘The National Portrait 
Gallery,’ now arrogates for him the honor of 
having called a new world into existence. 

Mr. Clay must be heard and seen to be ap- 

reciated. His person is tall and command- 
ing; his action graceful and dignified; and 
his voice possesses such compass and variety, 
that we have heard it compared to a band of 
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music. Miss Martineau speaks of ‘his small || ‘Our country is called, as it is, practical; but 

rey eye and placid half smile, redeeming his | this is the element for intellectual action. No 
ace from its usual unaccountable common- | strongly-marked and high-toned literature , poet- 
ness.’ But this lady’s descriptions are rarely | re eloquence or ethics, ever appeared but in 
ri confirmed by eye-witnesses. Cleraness of | the pressure, the din, and crowd of great inter- 
statement is one of his chief merits; and, this, | ests, great enterprises, and perilous risks, and 
added to some general resemblance in bear- | dazzling rewards. Statesmen, and warriors, 
f ing, is probably the reason why Lord Lynd- | and poets, and orators, and artists, start up un- 
t a hurst, when he rises in the House of Lords, so | der one and the same excitement. They are 
bi frequently reminds Americans of Mr. Clay. all branches of one stock. They form, and 


Edward Everett is one of the most remarkable 
men living. He is a native of Massachusetts, 
and was born about 1796. At nineteen he had 
already acquired the reputation of an accom- 
plished scholar, and was drawing large audien- 
ces as a Unitarian preacher. At twenty-one 
he was appointed Professor of Greek in Har- 
vard University, and soon afterwards he made 
a tour of Europe, including Greece. M. Cou- 
sin, who was with him in Germany, informed 
a friend of ours that he was one of the best 
Grecians he ever knew, and the translator of 
Plato must have known a good many of the 
best. On his return from his travels he lectured 
on Greek literature with the enthusiasm and 
success of another Abelard—we hope, without 
Heloise. 

In the United States the clerical (so called) 
profession is taken up or thrown off almost at 

leasure. Mr. Everett got so sick of it during 
his early trials, that he retains a marked aver- 
sion to a pulpit, and generally insists upon a 
stage or rostrum when he has to deliver an an- 
niversary discourse. He was eight years a 
member of Congress, and on his retiring was 
made Governor of Massachusetts; but, failing 
to get re-elected in 1839, he has since lived in 
comparative retirement. 

Mr. Everett’s chief qualifications as an ora- 
tor are a clear sweet voice and a prodigious 
memory ; to which Mr. Sydney Smith’s descrip- 
tion of Mackintosh’s might apply: ‘His mem- 
ory (vast and prodigious as it was) he so man- 
aged as to make it a scurce of pleasure and in- 
struction, rather than that dreadful engine of 
colloquial oppression into which it is some- 
times erected.’ He delivers his lectures and 
orations with the manuscript before him, but 
seldom or never has occasion to refer to it, and 
the effect is consequently fully equal to that of 
improvisation. It is admitted, however, that 
he failed in Congress; and his addresses, liter- 
ary and commemorative, are rather eloquent 
pieces of writing than orations in the popular 
acceptation of the term. They are graceful, 
polished, imaginative, high-toned and flowing, 
with a kind of Ciceronian richness and redund- 
ancy ; but the condensing power is wanting, 
and there is no such thing as effective oratory 
without that. 

One of the first production which brought 
Mr. Everett into notice was a discourse deli- 
vered at an academical society in the presence 
of Lafayette in 1824. The personal appeal to 
the illustrious visitor is a failure, but the dis- 
course contains some great truths finely stated. 
For example :— 


cheer, and stimulate ; and, what is worth all the 
rest, understand each other; and it is as truly 
the sentiment of the student in the recesses of 
his cell, as of the soldier in the ranks, which 
breathes in the exclamation— 

“ To all the sons of sense proclaim, 

One glorious hour of crowded life 

Is worth an age without a name.” ’ 

Daniel Webster was born in 1782, the son 
of a New-Hampshire farmer. Like the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, and many others besides, he 
showed no signs of talent in early youth, and 
it was contrary to the wishes of his family that 
he undertook the study of the law. He was 
called to the bar in 1805, and began the prac- 
tice of his profession ina small village, but re- 


_moved in 1807 to Portsmouth, the capital of 


the county, where he soon acquired celebrity. 
He became a member of Congress in 1812, 
and distinguished himself by his exertions to 
place the currency of the United States on a 
sound footing. In 1816, his pecuniary means 
having been much straitened by the consequen- 
ces of a fire, he removed to Boston, and gave 
up all his time to his profession. The experi- 
ment was attended with complete success, and 
in a very short period his practice equalled 
that of any member of the American bar. 

At the end of seven years Mr. Webster had 
gained enough to justify his return to public 
life; and in January, 1623, he delivered one 
of the speeches which have done most towards 
the diffusion of his fame—a speech in favor of 
the Greeks. The following passage is much 
and justly admired : 

‘It may, in the next place, be asked, per- 
haps, supposing all this to be true, what can 
we do? Are we to go to war? Are we to in- 
terfere in the Greek cause, or any other Euro- 
pean cause? Are we to endanger our pacific 
relations? No, certainly not. What, then, 
the question recurs, remains for us? If we 
will not endanger our own peace; if we will 
neither furnish armies nor navies to the cause 
which we think the just one, what is there with- 
in our power? 

‘Sir, this reasoning mistakes the age. The 
time has been, indeed, when fleets and armies, 
and subsidies, were the principal reliances 
even in the best cause. But, happily for man- 
kind, there has arrived a great change in this 
respect. Moral causes come into considera- 
tion, in proportion as the progress of know- 
ledge is advanced; and the public opinion of 
the civilized world is rapidly gaining an as- 
cendancy over mere brutal force. It is alrea- 
dy able to oppose the most formidable obstruc- 
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tion to the progress of injustice and oppres- 
sion; and, as it grows more intelligent and 
more intense, it will be more and more formi- 
dable. It may be silenced by military power, 
but it cannot be conquered. It is elastic, irre- 
pressible and invulnerable to the weapons of 
ordinary warfare. It isthat impassable, unex- 
tinguishable enemy of mere violence and arbi- 
trary rule, which, like Milton’s angels, 


“ Vital in every part, 
Cannot, but by annihilating, die.” 


‘ Until this be propitiated or satisfied, it is 
vain for power to talk either of triumphs or of 
repose. No matter what fields are desolated, 
what fortresses surrendered, what armies sub- 
dued, or what provinces overrun. In the his- 
tory of the year that has passed by us, and in 
the instance of unhappy Spain, we have seen 
the vanity of all triumphs, ina cause which vi- 


olates the os sense of justice of the civil- 


ized world. It is nothing that the troops of 
France have passed from the Pyrenees to Ca- 
diz; it is nothing that an unhappy and pros- 
trate nation has fallen before them; it is no- 
thing that arrests, and confiscation, and execu- 
tion, sweep away the little remnant of national 
resistance. ‘There is an enemy that still exists 
to check the glory of these triumphs. It fol- 
lows the conqueror back to the very scene of 
his ovations, it calls upon him to take notice 
that Europe, though silent, is yet indignant; it 
shows him that the sceptre of his victory is a 
barren sceptre; that it shall confer neither joy 
nor honour, but shall moulder to dry ashes in 
his grasp. In the midst of his exultation it 

ierces his ear with the cry of injured justice, 
it denounces against him the indignation of an 
enlightened and civilized age; it turns to bit- 
terness the cup of his rejoicing, and wounds 
him with the sting which belongs to the con- 
sciousness of having outraged the opinion of 
mankind.’ 

1826 Mr. Webster was elected a member of 
the Senate, and in 1833 the same honour was 
conferred upon him. This is the field in which 
he has gathered most of his laurels; his resis- 
tance to the nullifying doctrines of the South 
Carolina delegates having been the principal 
means of preserving the entirety of the Union, 
which was seriously endangered by the threat- 
ened resistance of the state. Mr. Webster’s 
ear knowledge of the constitution gave 

im a decided advantage in the resulting con- 
test with Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Hayne, who 
were antagonists of a calibre to call forth all 
his energies. His chief speech, in answer to 
Mr. Hayne, occupied three days in delivery, 
and abounds in fine passages, besides giving 
ample evidence of his power as a debator in 
the English sense. 

Mr. Webster’s taste is not uniformly refined, 
and he is by no means nice in his choice of 
language : but then his style is not of the feeble 
order which depends upon the collocation of 
an epithet ; it is of granite strength and texture ; 
and if the asperities were polished off, would 


still present the solidity of the rock. His voice 
is one of extraordinary power; his personal 
appearance, as many of our readers can bear 
testimony, is singularly impressive—nay 
grand; his dark deep-set eyes blaze with lustre 
when he is animated, and his broad black 
overhanging eyebrows, in particular, gives an - 
almost unnatural air of energy and determina- 
tion to his face. 


Original. 
NORWICH SCENERY. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


O! would I could hie, ’neath yon azure sky, 
Where the sun-light plays soft on the hills; 
And wander awhile, where the wild-flow’rs smile, 

And list to the murmuring rills. 


O! would I eould climb, 
Where the purling streams wind, 
To some rural grotto alone— 
Where the young Dryads roam, 
I would make it my home, 
In their crystalized palace of stone. 


I would list to their chaunt, 
As delighted they haunt 
Each sweet little nook of the vale; 
I would help them to bind 
A wreath for the mind, 
In some pleasing, fairy-like tale, 


I am sure if such ground on earth can be found, 
Tis that which my eyes now behold; [skies, 

Where mystic wreaths rise, and blend with the 
O’er mountains majestic and bold ! 


My eye, as it roves 
O’er emerald groves, 
Delighted, would picture the scene, 
Where mingled in one, 
Hills and vallies are thrown, 
As if nature at sporting had been; 


Or asleep on a cloud, 
Where the winds murmur’d loud— 
She’d dreamjd of a scenery wild, 
Which burst on her sight, 
From the chaos of night ; 
’T was Norwich—her beautiful child! 


Norwich, Conn. Aug. 2, 1841. 


Night came down—In her long locks moved 
the daughter of Carul—mixed with the harp arose 
the voice of white armed Calna Dona. Toscar 
darkened in his place, before the love of heroes. 
She came on his troubled soul, like a beam to the 
dark heaving when from a cloud 

brightens the foaming side of a wave. 
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76 SPEARING—CONJUGALUNION, 


SPEARING. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET, ESQ. 


The lake’s gold and purple have vanished from 
sight, 

And the glimmer of twilight is merged into night. 

The woods on the borders in blackness are massed, 

And the water in motionless ebony glassed ; 

The stars that first spangled the pear] of the west, 

Are lost in the bright blazing crowds of the rest; 

Light the torch!—launch the boat!—for to night 
we are here 

The salmon, the quick-darting salmon to spear. 


Let us urge our light craft, by the push of the oar, 

Through the serpent-like stems of the lilies near 
shore: 

We are free—turn the prow to you cresent-shaped 
cove 

Made black by the down-hanging boughs of its 
grove. 

The meek eddy-gurgle that whirls at our dip, 

Sounds low as the wiae-bead which bursts on the 
lip. 

On the lake, from the flame of our torch, we be- 
hold 

A pyramid pietured ia spangles of gold, 

While the marble-like depths, on each side of the 
blaze, 

Is full of gray sparkles, far in as we gaze. 

From his bank-sheltered nook, the loon utters his 
cry, {on high: 

And the night-hawk darts down with a rush, from 

In gutturals hoarse, on his green, slimy log, 

To his shrill piping tribe, croaks the patriarch 
frog; 

And the bleat and the bark from the banks mingle 
faint 

With the anchorite whippoorwill’s mournful coin- 
plaint. 

We glide in the cove—let the torch be flared low, 

And the spot, where our victim is lurking, ’t will 
show; 

Mid the twigs of this dead sunken tree-top he lies, 

Let the spear be poised quick, or good-bye to our 
prize. 

Down it darts—to the blow our best efforts are 


bent, 
Aad a white bubbling streak shows its rapid de- 
eent; 
We grasp it, as upward it shoots through the air, 
Three cheers for our luck !—our victim is there! 
Give way, boys! give way, boys! our prow points 
to shore, 
Give way, boys! give way, boys! our labor is o’er. 
As the black mass of forest our torch-light re- 
ceives, 


It breaks into groups of trunks, branches, and 
leaves; 

On his perch in the hemlock, we’ve blinded with 
light 

Yon gray-headed owl—see him flutter from sight ! 

And the orator frog, as we glide with the glow, 

Stops his speech with a groan, and dives splashing 
below, 

One long and strong pull—the prow grates on the 
sand, 

Three eheers for our luck, boys! as spring we to 
land. 


TRUE BOND OF CONJUGAL UNION. 


Ir there be one social blessing which Hea- 
ven has allotted to us on earth, greater than any 
other, it is found in true conjugal companion- 
ship. If there be one green spot on this side 
of the grave—one which is fresh and verdant 
when autumnal frost and winter’s gloom cover 
every other prospect, it is found in this sanctu- 
ary of most intimate friendship. 

The stRENGTH of this body of union lies 
in pure, mutual attachment of kindred hearts, 
sincere love. This sacred flame must be kept 
alive by acts of reciprocal kindness, politeness 
and benevolence. Let the same respectful at- 
tentions, the same generous, noble and kindly 
feelings be manifested towards each other, 
through life, which characterized their deport- 
ment prior to their marriage, in successfull 
winning each other’s esteem and love, and it is 
believed, a life of wedlock would never cease 
to be one of pure and elevated happiness. 

Conjugal love is a tender, delicate plant; it 
must be nurtured by mutual sympathy, by a 
constant interchange of kind offices. It shrinks 
from the unfeeling touch—it withers in solitude 
— it dies in the shade. 

When we bear each other’s burdens, and es- 
teem each the other better than ourselves, this 

lant strikes deep its roots over all the soul. 
n all our weariness and painfulness ; in all our 
sickness and sorrows ; in old age and infirmity, 
as well as in the strength of manhood and the 
vigor of F pemig-airry this social plant grows 
en and bears fruit, and is withered only by 

e frost of death. Indeed, long-cherished 
conjugal love has often been known to linger 
and glow in the bosom, when the limbs had 
become cold by death, and the crimson current 
of life had frozen in its channels. The last 
look as the spirit departed, was love. 

It is onLY¥ when the attachment of kindred 
hearts is “‘SINCERE, UNIFORM and sv- 
PREME,”’’ that this bond of union becomes 
stronger than death. If conj friendship be 
not characterized by each of these features, it 
is defective. ‘Letit once be settled in your 
mind that the attachment of your companion is 
not the taneous flow of a generous, sincere 
love, and your happiness in the marrriage state 
is at an end, and you can take refuge only in 
God or the grave.’ If your love be not uniforms 
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and supreme, no matter how ardent, it may be 
as brilliant as the meteor that flashes across the 
heavens, your life is little better than a scene 
of gloom and disappointed hopes. Who can fail 
to loathe the man who is courteous afid kind, 
and lavish of his attentions towards his com- 
_— when abroad im society, but who mani- 
ests no concern to please, honor and make her 
happy at home. In retirement, in the family 
circle, away from the observation of the world, 
must the flame of conjugal benevolence be 
kindled and kept alive, or it will cease to burn. 
It is ueERE, by mutual inférchange of sympa- 
thies and kind offices ; by opening the very 
sanctuary of our minds to each other ; by mak- 
ing known our joys dnd sorrows, our hopes and 
fears, our plans and purposes, that the ties of 
conjugal friendship become truly strong. 
When this bond of union is strengthened and 
fortified by practical religion, we have the best 
safeguard against the influences that ftiay war 
With our domestic and social happiness. The 
religion of Jesus will prompt us not only to re- 
ge the solemnity of our conjugal oath of 
delity, but the great value of watchfulness and 
prayerfulness in all our relétionsin life. Long- 
cherished friendship enjoyed by kindred spir- 
its, will not only yield a revenue of pure happi- 
ness through life, and render the hour of separa- 
tion peaceful, but it may have a most salutary 
influence on your offspring, who will be likely 
to drink of the same spirit ; and when, in their 
turn, they shall be called to sustain this most 


tender relation, your mantle may fall on them. 
[Christian Family Magazine. } 


For the American Magazine. 
Memoir of the Geological Survey of the State 
of Delaware ; including the application of 
the Geological Observations to Agriculture. 
By James C. Booth, 4. M. 


BY PROF. E. EMMONS. 


This memoir of the survey of Delaware, is a 
thin volume of 188 octavo pages. Aithough it 
is unpretending as it regards size, yet it is an 
important document, well written and full of 
useful matter. Judging from the book before 
us, we are satisfied that the survey was faith- 
fully and ably eonducted by Mr. Booth, and 
that the state of Delaware will be amply com- 
pensated, or rather more than remunerated for 
the expenditures upon the work. From Mr. 
Booth we learn that the state is eminently an 
agricultural district; that although it is not en- 
tirely destitute of materials for manufacture, 
yet they are not in sufficient quantities to en- 
courage the employmerit of heavy capital. On 
this subject we take the liberty of transcribing 
& paragraph from the preface, on p. 5. 


| ** A general view of the mineral deposites of 


| the state is sufficient to convince every impar- 
tial and reflecting mind, that, however desira- 


ble it might be to advance the manufacturing 
interests, agriculture must be pursued and en- 
couraged as the principal source of wealth, and 
that if nvanufactures arise, they must be main- 
ly dependent on the productions of the soil; 
| not exclusively, indeed, for the water power of 
the north should receive a due proportion of 
encouragement. It does appear to me that in 
general the goer of agriculture is the basis 
of more solid capital and powér than that of 
manufactures, and therefore more desirable, 
and it is chiefly on this ground that a large por- 
tion of the present memoir is devoted to the 
soil and the modes of improving it either by a 
change of constituents, or by the application 
of causes and sources of fertility. Besides, b 
far the larger portion of the state is benefitte 
by an attention to this sabject, and a more 
_ equable distribution of the labors of the survey 
is attained, since the agricultural resources of 
the two lower counties are greater than those 
of New-Castle; with the exception of the green 
sarid region, and act as a compensation to the 
superior advantages of manufactures in the up 
per part of the state.” 

The agriculturist of Delaware has an unfail-+ 
ing source of wealth just beneath the soil, in 
those ancient mineral deposits known as the 
_ green sand calcareous beds. These beds were 
partially known previous to the commence- 
ment of the survey. They have never been 
fully explored ; their bounderies in many in- 
stances accurately determined in those ‘coun= 
ties where they exist. These labors will ‘be 
duly appreciated by those interested, in conse- 
quence of the certainty thus attained of their 
presence, without the labor of the farmer, who 
in the present state of his knowledge would be 
very likely to direct his search to uncertain 
points. It is in this way in part that surveys 
have proved the most useful. 

Another important result of the survey comes 
from the personal efforts of Mr. Booth in ad- 
vocating the general employment of the mine- 
ral manures. Some from indolence, many 
from unbelief, have been deterred from this 
employment. It appears, however from the 
report that whenever atrial has been made, the 
most sceptical has been obliged to admit a fa- 
vorable result. These facts become very in- 
teresting and important, when it is known that 
the same fertilizing beds have a very wide range 
to the south, and are extensively developed in 
Maryland, Virginia, Carolinas; Alabama atid 
Georgia. From these sources those lands 


which have become merely waste atid barren 
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by long cultivation, may be renovated and 
brought back to their original fertility and 
productiveness. 

Without pursuing further the beneficial re- 
sults of this survey, we will proceed to give in 
a few words some of the general views of the 
geology of Delaware, as sketched by Mr. 
Booth. The geological formations, are divid- 
ed into four classes: 1. Primary, 2. Upper 
Secondary, 3. Tertiary, 4. Recent Formations. 
In the first class the rocks enumerated are 
Ist Gneiss, Comprising about three-fourths of 
the primary region, with an average bearing 
of N. 47deg. E. anda dip of 70sec. towards 
the N. W. 2d. Felspathean rocks. 3d. Lime- 
stone. 4th Serpentine. 5th Granite, which is no- 
ticed as traversing the Serpentine. This gra- 
nite is characterized by an abundance of white 
feldspar, unusually free from oxide of iron, and 
hence is valuable in the manufacture of porce- 
lain. The primary region is confined to the 
northern part of the state, commencing at the 
boundary of the state and extending to a line 
a little north of and parallel to the Wilmington 
and Susquehanna rail-road. This region is 
characterized by rocks and a succession of ir- 
regular and rounded hills. 

The upper secondary formations consists of 
clays and sands of various colors and mixtures, 
and bearing an abundance of fossils. It ex- 
tends from the lower limit of the primary, near- 
ly to the southern border of New Castle county. 
The sands and clays of this formation have a 
loose texture and the surface of the country 
was originally flat and level, but has been 
scooped out by torrents, so that it now presents 
an undulating surface, sometimes presenting 
high hills and deep vallies, with gentle declivi- 
ties, but often abrupt and broken. The subor- 
dinate members of this formation have been as- 
certained by Mr. Booth to consist of a series 
of clays in which a characteristic red color 
predominates, and which is also found to pre- 
vail in New-Jersey, Maryland and Virginia. 
This is known as the red clay formation. 

Below this, that is towards the south, is the 
series of yellow and green sands, the latter of 
which has now become of great consequence 
in agriculture. The whole is entitled the 
green sand formation. The aggregate 
thickness of the whole is about 330 feet, in- 
cluding the red clay and green and yellow 
sands. The following varieties, with their lo- 
calities, are enumerated in the report, and 


which are copied in this plan to enable the 
student to refer to their relative situation upon 
the map of the state : 


Species of | Varieties of F ; 
green sands. | green sands. | Localities of the varieties. 


Cretaceous 


ous St. George’s creek. 
alcareous Decom 
; & indurated, Head waters of the Bohemia. 

Shelly, Appoquinimink. 
Bluish,. . |Silver run & Drawyers creek. 
Yellowish, . Drawyers creek. mill pond 

Ordimary, / Blackexternaly | Between Port Penn’ 
Pyritiferous, {Heads Bohemia and dividing 
Blue micaceous} Deep cut of thecanal. [ridge. 


The third formation in the report is the fer- 
tiary. It lies between the lower limit of the 
green sand and the lower part of Kent county. 
It consists also of a series of beds of sands and 
clays, but distinguished from the upper se- 
condary by its fossils, which are different in 
kind. The land is also described as less ele- 
vated and more level than the secondary, and 
as having a soil moré variable in character. 

The fourth class of déposites is distinguished 
by the appellation of recent formations. It 
is found to the southward of the preceeding, 
and extends to the southern limit of the state. 
It also consists of clays and sands, with a pre- 
ponderence of the former. Organic remains 
are rare in these beds, but when found they 
are species identical with those now living in 
the ocean. The soil is the most variable of 
‘any in the state, and the region the most level 
‘and least cut up by ravines. It contains that 
remarkable formation, the blowing sands, 
which always prove injurious and perhaps ru- 
inous to that section of country where they ex- 
ist. Mr. Booth gives the aggregate thickness 
of the upper secondary, tertiary and recent 
formations as about 500 feet. 

After giving a general view of the geologi- 
cal formations of Delaware, Mr. Booth pro- 
ceeds to present in detail a full account of each 
individual deposit, embracing its lithological 
and paleontological character, together with 
their location and extent. This part of the 
memoir contains also analyses of clays, maris, 
and green sands, the results of which are not 
only useful to the agriculturalist, but highly 
creditable to Mr. B. as a chemist. 

The most valuable part of the Memoir is the 
Economical Geology, occupying between 70 
and 80 pages. The whole of this part deserves 
careful perusal. It is not, however, possible, 
in the limited space allotted to this article, to 
give Mr. B’s views on all the subjects discuss- 
ed, but the following extract on the value of 
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DIBINTERRED WARRIOR, 


finely divided matter in soil, we deem particu- 
larly worthy of attention. It is taken from the 
112th page. 

‘*The necessity of finely divided matter to 
fertility, was long since discovered, and so 
striking was the result which the earlier expe - 
rimenters obtained, that they believed it to be 
the chief cause Of fertility, ah erfot which may 
readily be excused when we examine the mode 
of its operation, and its vitalimportance. Now 
the constituents of plants are organic and mi- 
neral matter ; the latter of which, obtained in 
the form of ashes, consists chiefly of alkaline 
and earthy salts, and it is remarkable that most 

lants contain very small quantities of oxide of 
iron and silica, with scarcely a trace of alumi- 
na; a circumstance giving strength to our po- 
sition, § 103, that they serve as a basis for the 
action for other inorganic, and for organic 
compounds. But since chemical effects, or 
the vital action of plants take place only on the 
surface, and since the more minute division, 
the greater extent of surface, then, when the 
latter condition is fulfilled in a high degree, 
the alkaline, earthy and organic matters form- 
ing the requisite food of vegetable organiza- 
tion, will be miore comminuted and mingled 
with the soil, and the greater amount of chemi- 
cal action ensuing, the more luxuriant will be 
the vegetation.”’ 

It is to be understood, however, that simply 
a fine state of division is not all that is required 
to ensure fertility, but only one condition, for 
there are clays which are exceedingly fine, 
yet are perfectly barren. This arises partly 
from mechanical difficulties, and partly from 
chemical hindrances, consisting as if does of 
alumina, silex, and’a little oxide of iron, nei- 
ther of which enters largely into the composi- 
tion of wood. It is maintained that a state of 
minute division contributes to the fertility of 
soils, by increasing their affinity for manures, 
rendering them more capable of retaining them 
as well as increasing the power of absorbing 
moisture and heat. 

In conclusion we remark, that though the op- 
eration of manures may not be well understood, 
still their importance is acknowledged. This 
however is pretty much ali. Else why isit that 
so much valuable matter for the farm is suffered 
to be lost by most farmers. Let any one look 
about the outskirts of most cities, and the out- 
hosues of most farmers, and see what an accu- 
mulation of the most valuable manures in a 
wasting state, such as bones, hoofs, offal, dead 
animals, and the soil in many places charged 
with saline matter, the food of vegetables, &c. 
&c. The carcasses of animals appears never 
to be turned to any use. They are mostly 


thrown into the river, and dragged to some 
place to rot, when they might with little labor 
be converted into the most valuable manure. 
This subject is, however, receiving more at- 
tention, and farmers of the better class are 
learning that if they would preserve their farms 
in‘a state of productiveness, all matter belong- 
ing to the organic kingdom must be obtained 
for their fields of corn and grass, which comes 
within their reach. The employment of those 
materials, too, would preserve a better atmo- 
sphere in the vicinity of farm houses, and con- 
duce to cleanliness—considerations in them- 
selves of sufficient importance to demand at- 
tention, were there no others. 


THE DISINTERRED WARRIOR. 


BY WM. C. BRYANT. 
— 


Gather him to his grave again, 
And solemnly and softly lay, 
Beneath the verdure of the plain, 
The warrior’s scatter’d bones away. 
Pay the deep reverence taught of old, 
The homage of man’s heart to death; 
Nor triffe even with the mould 
Once quicken’d by the Almighty’s breath. 


The soul hath hallow’d every part: 
That remnant of a martia! brow, 
Those ribs that held a mighty heart, 
That strong arm—Ah! ’tis strengthless now: 
Spare them—each mouldering fragmen* spare 
Of Ged’s own image; let them rest 
Till not a trace shall speak of where 
The awful likeness was impress’d. 


For he was fresher from the hand 

That formed of earth the human face, 
And to the elements did stand 

In nearer kindred than our race. 
In many a flood to madness tost, 

In many a storm has been his path, 
He hid him not from heat or frost, 

But met them, an@ defied their wrath. 


Then were they kird—the forest here. 
Rivers and stiller waters, paid 

A tribute to the net and the spear 
Of the red ruler of the shade. 

Fruits on the woodland branches lay, 
Roots in the shaded mould below; 

The stars look’d forth to teach his way. 
The still earth warn’d him of the foe, 


A nobler race! but they are gone, 
With their old forests wide and deep, 
And we have built our homes upon 
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Fields where their getierations sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, 
Upon théir hills our harvest waves, 

Our lovers woo beneath their moon, 
Ah, let us spare at least their graves ! 


MEMORABLE EVENTS IN SEPTEMBER. 
. [Extracts from Munsell’s “ Every Day Book.’’] 


Sept. 1, 1774 British Gen. Gage seized some 
military stores at Charlestown ; people rose 
in consequence, and compelled several of the 
crown officers to resign. 

Sept. 2, 1813 Jean Victor MorEAv, one 
of the most celebrated modern French gene- 
rals, died of a wound received at the_battle of 
Dresden. 

Sept. 3, 1650 Battle of Dunbar, in Scotland ; 
the Scottish forces, under Leslie, defeated by 
the English, under Oliver Cromwell, about 
3,000 slain and 10,000 t0aken prisoners—1658 
CromMWELL, lord protector of Eng- 
land died, aged 59—1816 Kia King, empe- 
ror of China dethroned by the guards of his 
palace, on account of a sentence he passed in 
relation to some affairs of religion. 

Sept. 4, 1676 Jonn OGitBy, a Scottish 
writer, died in London.—1804 Great hurricane 
in the West Indies; 274 vessels lost. 

Sept. 5, 1774 First congress met at Phila- 
dilphia, consisting of 52 members——1781 En- 

ement off the Chesapeake between the 
rench fleet, count de Grasse, and the British 
fleet, ad. Graves ; the latter were defeated 
1812 First battle of Borodino, in Russia; the 
French under Bonaparte and his favorite gene- 
rals ; the Russians under Koutousoff. 

Sept. 6, 1781 British under Arnold attacked 
and carried by assault fort Griswold in Con- 
necticut, and put the ison to the sword. 
— taking the fort, New-London was set on 


Sept. 7, 1760 Montreal surrendered to the 
British under Gen Amherst, ——1807 Copenha- 
en, the capitol of Denmark, surrendered to 
the British, after a long bombardment, in which 
1800 houses were destroyed. 

Sept. 8, 1781 Battle of Eutaw Springs ; the 
Americans under Gen. Greene defeated the 
British regulars. 

t. 9, 1513 Battle of Flodden field, among 
the Cheviot hills, and defeat of the Scots. 
King James with the flower of his nobility and 
above 5000 men were slain 1816 Killian 
Van Rensselaer, died ; a general in the revo- 
lutionary army. He was wounded in the thigh 
by a musket ball at the defence of Fort Ann 
in 1777, which was not extracted until after his 
death, having carried it 39 years 

Sept. 10, 1547 Battle of Pinkey, in Scotland; 
the English under the protector, Somerset, de- 
feated the Scotts, under the earl of Arran, and 
obtained one of the most finished victories on 
record 1802 a lunar rainbow observed at 
Matlock, in Derbyshire, England.——1813 


Capture of the entire British fleet on Lake Erie 
by the United States squadron under Perry. 

Sept. 11, 1709 Battle of Malplaquet, in which 
the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene 

ined a famous victory over the French. 

777 Battle of Brandywine ; the Americans 
under Washington totally defeated——1814 
Battle on Lake Champlain ; the United States 
fleet under Macdonough completely victorious 
over the British. __ 

Sept. 12, 1683 John Sobieski routed the vast 
Turkish army under the walls of Vienna, and 
sent a post to his queen, that the grand vizier 
had made him his sole executor, including 70,- 
000 dead men——I812 Gen. Harrison relieved 
fort Wayne, and the Indians raised the siege 
with great precipitation. 

Sept. 13,1592 MicHaEL DE MonTAIGNE, 
an eminent French writer, died. 1759 Que= 
bec taken by the English under Walfe, who was 
mortally wounded in the arms of victory. 

Sept. 15, 1643 RicuArp Boyue, “ the 
great earl of Cork,’’? died——17S4 The first 
aerial voyage made in England by Vincent 
Lunardi. : 

Sept. 16, 322 B. c. Demosthenes, the Greek 
orator, died by poison, on the most mournfut 
day of the festival 7’hesmophoria, 16th of Pyan- 
epsion. 1736 GABRIEL DaAnieL Fau- 
RENHEIT, the Prussian philosopher, died ; 
eminent for his great improvements in the con- 
struction of thermometers. _ 

Sept. 17, 1753 The first theatre in New- 
York opened in Nassau street by Lewis Hal- 
lam—the third stage in which the productions 
of the dramatic muse were exhibited to the in- 
habitants of the new world. The days of per- 
formance were Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, and so continued for near half a century. 
1787 the constitution of the United States 
ye by the federal convention at Philadel- 

ia. 

Sept. 18, 1675 Battle at Deerfield in which 90 
were killed by an ambuscade of Indians. The 
poor of Hadley, under an escort of soldiers 

ad undertaken to remove 3,000 bushels of corn’ 
from Deerfield to that place for better ee 
The company under Capt. Lathrop were march- 
ing along with the carts, too securely perhaps, 
when they were so suddenly set upon by about 
800 Indians, that only eight escaped. This was 
a choice company of young men culled from the 
towns of Essex county. Another company, 
coming, though too late, to their rescue, 
marched through and through-that great body 
of Indians, and after a fight of five or six hours, 
came off with a loss of only two, and ear 
wounded. It is thought that had Lathrop fol- 
lowed the same mode of fighting he might have 
escaped with a smaller loss, but his mode was to 
fight the savagés in their own way, by skulking’ 
behind trees, and picking off single persons, 
which enabled five or six of the enemy which 
were so greatly superior in numbers, to sur- 
round a single man, and deliberately fire at 
him at once. The Indians afterwards acknowl 
edged a Toss of 96 that day. 
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Sept. 19, 1356 Battle of Poicters, between 
the English army of 12,000 men, under Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, and the French, 60,- 
000, under king John. The battle ended in 
in the utter rout of the French army and the 
capture of their king, who was afterwards led 
in triumph through the streets of London.— 
1471 The first book known to have been print- 
ed in the English tongue bears this date, and is 
entitled ‘‘ The Recuyell of the History of 
Troy,’’ translated from the French and printed 
by William Caxton. 1777 Battle of St#l- 
w 


ater. 

Sept. 20, 1703 CHARLES MARQUETEL DE 
Sr. Denys, lord St. Egremond, died. He 
was born 1612, and entered the army at an ear- 
jy age, where by his talents, wit and braver 
he acquired the friendship of Turenne, Condi, 
and other distingiushed men of thatepoch. He 
was with Condi at the battles of Rocroi and 
Nordlingen, and in the war of the Spanish suc- 
cession was created field-marshal. He met with 
a short imprisonment in the bastile for some in- 
discretion in his writings alluding to Cardinal 
Mazarin; and afterwards escaped a second arrest 
by a flight to Holland, and from thence to Eng- 
Jand, in which two countries the rest of his long 
life was spent. Although a permission to re- 
turn had been granted, the exile had found all 
that he required for happiness at the court of 
Charles II., who gave him a pension of £300, 
and his society was courted by all the most dis- 
tinguished beauties and wits of that reign. His 
works were publish :d after his death in 12 vols. 
Grace, ease and vivacity are their prevailing 
features. Devoted to the enjoyments of the 
present, and availing himself moderately of 
every source of social pleasure, he retained his 
faculties, mental and bodily, to the last, and 
died in his ninety-first year. 

Sept. 21, 1327 Epwarp II. king of Eng- 
jand, murdered at Berkeley Castle. 1320 
Seuim I. sultan of Turkey, died. He came 
to the throne by causing the death of his father 
and two brothers. He conquered Egypt and 
crushed the power of the Mamelukes, which 
for 260 years had governed that country —— 
41735 Perer ArTED1 drowned; a Swedish 
naturalist, so intimate with Linnzus that they 
made each other heirs of their manuscripts and 
ather literary property. 1792 France declar- 
ed a republic by acclamation, in the national 
convention. 

Sept. 22, 622 Flight of Mahomet; an impos- 
ing event, which took place, it is ascertained 
with certainty, sixty-eight days after the com- 
mencement of the great Arabian era, July 16th. 
1832 Water Scort, the great Scot- 
tish novelist, died. 

Sept. 23, 1519 Cortez entered the Indian ci- 
ty of Tlascala; having in the short space of 
twenty-four days, subdued a powerful nation. 
——1738 Herman BoeRHAAVE, the great 
physician of Leyden, died. 

Sept. 24, 1664 Fort Orange, now Albany, 
surrendered to the English under Col. Cart- 
wright. The title of Jeremiah Van Rensselaer 


to the manor of Rensselaerwyck, was confirm- 
ed. } 

Sept. 25, 1493 Columbus sailed from Cadiz 
with a fleet of seventeen ships, great and small, 
well furnished with all the necessaries for the 
voyage, and having on board 1500 people, with 
horses, cattle and implements to establish plan- 
tations. 1513 Nunez de Balboa, the Spa- 
niard, discovered the sea, over Darien, and in 
his transport took corporal possession of the 
ocean, in the name of his master. 

Sept. 26, 1417 Francis ZABARELLA, an 
Italian cardinal, died; noted for his great 
learning and virtues. 1777 British army un- 
der Lord Howe, entered Philadelphia. 

Sept. 27, 1540 Pope Paul III. confirmed the 
order of the Jesuits, and authorized the esta- 
blishment of the order. 1566 Marx JE- 
ROME VipaA died, a celebrated Latin poet. 

Sept. 28, 1687 Venitians, under Morosini, 
bombarded Athens, when a bomb fired the 
powder magazine kept by the Turks in the 
Parthenon. This noble building, which had 
stood nearly 2000 years, aud was then nearly 

erfect, was by this calamity reduced to a ru- 
in, and with it perished the ever memorable 
remains of the genius of Phidias. In attempt- 
ing to remove the chariot of victory, which 
stood on the west pediment of the Parthenon, 
it fell and was dashed to pieces. Though the 
ancient edifices of the Greeks suffered much 
from the Turks, the siege of Morisini did infi- 
nitely more damage to the Parthenon than it 
had sustained during the 2000 years of its exist- 
ence. A fine basso relievo, supposed to be- 
long to the friese of the building, has lately 
‘een discovered. 

Sept. 29, 1759 Volcano of Jorullo, in Mexi- 
co, by which a mountain was thrown up in a 
single night, to the height of 1224 feet, in the 
midst of a large plain. The volcano is sur- 
rounded by numerous conical hills, from which 
smoke is continually issuing. 

Sept. 30, 1781 Yorktown invested by the 
American and French armies under Washing- 
ton and Rochambeau, assisted by the French 
fleet under count d’Estaing. 


Bupalus and Athenus, who were soulptors, 
diverted themselves by carrying the image of 
Hipponax, the Greek poet, who was little, 
lean, and ugly. Hipponax retorted so keenly 
in his satire, that they hanged themselves from 
mortification. Rollin. 

Best Revuycx.—Tasso being told 
that the had a fair opportunity of taking ad- 
vantage of a very bitter enemy—‘‘I wish not 
to plunder him,” said he, ‘‘but there are 
things which I wish to take from him; not his 
honor, his wealth, or his life—but his ill-will.” 


Like a dripping rock stood Cathmor in his tears, 
Deaths wander, like shadows, overhis fiery soul, 
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Original. 
ANCIENT ASTRONOMY. 


LIBRA—THE BALLANCE. 
“(When Astrea’s balance hung ou high.’’ 

Libra is the 7th sign, and the Sth constella- 
tion in the zodiac ;* for this apparent incon- 
sistency, see page 54. It is situated next west 
of Scorpio, and east of Virgo; its mean de- 
clination is 8 deg. south, and its mean right 
ascension 226 deg. Its centre is on the me- 
ridian, about the 22d of June, and the sun en- 
ters the sign (not the constellation) on the 23d 
of September, at the autumnal equinox; when 
the scales aptly represent this kind of equilib- 
rium of day and night throughout the world. 
It is also said that there is a more uniform tem- 
perature over all the earth, while the Sun is 
travelling through this sign. This eonstella- 
tion contains two stars of the second and two 
of the third magnitude; by these it may be 
known, as they form a quadrangular figure, 
N.E. and s.w., the upper and lower corners of 
which are in a line nearly north and south. 

We have little to say of the history of this 
constellation, as it is intimately connected with 
that of Virgo and Scorpio. 

Libra is a constellation of great antiquity. 
It probably was designed by the celebrated 
sons of Mizraim, the grandsons of Ham, and 
first settlers of Egypt; for it was delineated by 
the Egyptians among their earliest astronomi- 
cal hieroglyphics.. 

On the Farnese globe it is held up. by Scor- 
pio, which originally occupied two signs. 

Ovid, in his ‘‘Story of Pheaton,” speaking 
of the consteHation Scorpio, says, 

“In a wide circuit of the heavens he shines, 
And fills the space of two celestial signs.” 

Virgo was generally represented holding the 

scales in her left hand and a sword in her 


* The word zodiac is from the Greek, and signifies an an- 
imal or a collection of animals. ll the. constellations of 


this belt, except Libra, are represented by animals, 


right; these were her emblems of office; with 
the scales she measured out equity, and with 
the sword she executed her judgments. 

About the the time of Julius Cesar, Libra 
was introduced into the Roman zodiac, sup- 
ported by Scorpio. 

In the reign of Augustus, however, Scorpio 
was made to contract his claws, and relinquish 
the scales, which were then supported by the 
figure of a person supposed by some to repre- 
sent Augustus, but probably intended to signi- 
fy Jupiter, in compliment of Homer, who in 
his Iliad says, 

“ The sire of Geds his golden scales suspends 
With equal hands.”’ 

Manitlius alludes to the ballance as being: 
supported both by Scorpio and by the human 
figure. ‘Fhe old poets all agree as to its being 
held up, but the moderns represent it entirely 
unsupported. The Egyptians at one time ex- 
hibited only the beam of the ballance, in honor 
of their Nilometer, an instrument used to mea- 
sure the overflowings of the Nile. The Greeks 
maintain that the scales were placed among 
the constellations in honor of Mochus, who was 
the inventor of weights and measures. 

By those that attribute the signs of the zodi- 
ac to the twelve tribes of Israel, Libra is ascrib- 
ed to Asher, and Virgo. to Naphtali. 

The scriptures abound in beautiful figures of 
speech, in which the ballance is spoken of. 
‘¢Dost thou know the ballancing of the clouds ? 
The wonderful ways of him who is perfect in 

knowledge.” 
“Who hath meted out the heavens with a span, 
And weighed the mountains in scales, 


And the hills in a ballance.” J. S. W. 


Idleness travels very leisurely and Poverty 
soon overtakes him. 

Hannibal was deprived of one eye by dis- 
ease. Two painters undertook his likeness ; 
one represented him with two eyes, the other 
with the blind side from the spectators. The 
former he keenly reprimanded, but rewarded 
the latter very handsomely. Moral—though 
the truth should not always be spoken, yet 
falsehood is never to be tolerated. 


Mr. Locke attributed what he knew to ab- 
sence of shame in asking information, and said 
he had laid down a rule of conversing with 
men on the topics with which they were most 
intimately acquainted, as their peculiar pro- 
fession or pursuits. : 

Popular scorn—when unjust is a viper, but 
when just, a dragon. 
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Original. of the great Alexandrian Library, which are 


LITERARY EXCHANGE. 
“The great Locomotive of Universal Civilization.” 
PLAN OF MR. VETTEMARE. 

We have never seen or heard of any thing 
that pleases us better than the system proposed 
some three or four years since by Mr. Vette- 
mare, a French gentleman, and thus far acted 
upon with complete success. Itis that of es- 
tablishing a system of exchange throughout the 
world. More than 500,000 exchanges have al- 
ready taken place in Europe alone. 

At present, there seems to be a thorough re- 
volution progressing throughout the literary 
world; the old and long forgotten treasures, 
that have for ages been hid in the dust of Eu- 
ropean libraries, are now being disinterred, 
shaken and disentangled, turned and overturn- 
ed, until the splendor of their brightness begins 
to glimmer in original beauty. 

We give below some extracts from Mr. V’s 


speech, delivered in June last, just before he 
sailed for Europe. 

After introducing his plan, stating the cause | 
of his fondness for the relics of past ages, and | 
a short sketch of his visits ‘‘ to all the capitols 
of Europe,’’ and of the libraries, museums, and 
treasure houses of ancient lore, &c., he says, 
‘*Tn these researches, I discovered many price- 
less antiquarian relics, the very existence of 
which was unsuspected by their proprietors.’’ 
‘* Often i found stray volumes of the same ori- 
ginal work, scattered over different kingdoms, ”’ 
‘* works of the utmost importance to one coun- 
try, preserved only in another where they were 
entirely valueless;’’? and ‘* many duplicates of 
books in libraries of one city, indispensable to 
complete the collection in another.”? For in- 
stance; in the Arsenal Library of Paris, he 
found the first four volumes of ‘‘ The four sons 
of Aymon’’ (a celebrated romance written in 
the 15th century, ) supposed never to have been 
completed, yet in the library of Munich, he 
found the fifth and last volume of the long lost 
work. Of another work, the second volume of 
which was universally supposed lost, he found 
in Lapland, while the first volume only was 
known in Flanders. Thus he discovered, 
wherever he traveled, ‘‘ dislocated members of 
far distant bodies,” valueless out of place, but 
invaluable when collected; and he thinks 
** millions of priceless documents, and mem- 


bers of works may yet be found in the wrecks 


11 


still located in the libraries of Pathnos, Mt. At- 
has, Jerusalem and Constantinople.’? Amid 
the enormous collections of books in Europe, 
in many places he found “‘ huddled together in 
garrets,’’ hundreds of thousands of duplicates, 
which have lain for ages entirely useless: In 
the royal library of Berlin 25,000, in the impe- 
rial library of Vienna 60,000, in the imperial 
library of St. Petersburgh, 50,000, and in the 
library of Munich, no less than 200,000, use- 
less duplicates! 

** Hundreds of thousands of records are yet 
buried in the dust of ages ;”? which by means 
of mutual exchange, may be of incalculable 
worth. 

*‘In Europe already, many libraries have 
been enriched by such exchanges;” missing 
volumes have been supplied, mutilated series 
perfected, many volumes whose loss has been 
deplored, have been recovered, and much his- 
torical and scientific truth elicited. 

Mr. V. proposes to extend these advantages 
to America. Emperors and kings, cardinals 
and bishops, ministers and learned men of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Greece, Persia, and 
Turkey, have received his memorials “‘ with de- 
monstrations of enthusiasm, and have entered 
heartily into his scheme.’’ On coming to Ame- 
rica, he had formed bold conceptions of our 
‘vast libraries,’ splendid monuments, &c. 
He says: 

«* Judge of my disappointment, when I found 
on my arrival, with all these visions of glo 
in my heated brain, that most of your pubhe 
institutions were in sober truth private ; that, 
pursuing that once illiberal system of your mo- 
ther, Old England—you had preserved in these 
institutions, what I could find no where else 
among you—a truly privileged class, who va- 
lued not, because they understood not their 
own privileges—a permanent aristocracy. 

And this in the very constitutions of estab- 
lishments, so essentially democratic every where 
else on earth—an anistocracy wasting by slow 
decay! Many of your scientific institutions 
languishing for sympathy and encouragement, 
and others, long founded, falling into ruins 
without notice. Public or town libraries, bolt- 
ed and barred from the public! and the own- 
ers caring but little for their preservation, and 
this in a country so young as this great sister- 
hood of republics! 

Yet more; I found the majority of your mu- 
seums degraded to raree shows ; places where 
the people betake themselves but for idle 
time, and that not always of a creditable kind; 
pices where the accumulated wonders are 

eaped together by cart loads, without any pre- 
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tensions to scientific arrangement; where ob- 
jects of real interest to the antiquarian or na- 
turalist are completely buried, or at least over- 
shadowed by the merest rubbish—gems in the 
scavenger’s cart—here a variety of monstrous 
wax figures, and there a rope dancer, a learn- 
ed pig, or a conjuror, calling crowds of pecple 
together as to a puppet show, in a place, which 
in other countries, you find consecrated to si- 
lence and meditation. 

‘* How often have I found rare and precious 

cimens, from the animal or mineral king- 
om, so completely disfigured or embellished 
as to puzzle a naturalist; and how could it be 
otherwise, and how can you ever hope for any 
thing better, so long as these institutions are in 
the hands of men who regard them as contriv- 
ances for making money; and so long as the 
word ADMITTANCE is found to be synony- 
mous with twenty-five cents? 

‘* Let me beseech you, for the sake of your 
children and children’s children, and therefore 
for your country’s sake, to co-operate together, 
ark and steadily, diligently and faithful- 
ly, for the establishment of institutions, whose 
existence will be guarantied by the state, or 
by the corporations of your cities; institutions 
which will gather together, under the same 
roof, libraries, museums of natural history, col- 
lections of objects of arts and industry, an aca- 
demy of drawing and painting, large lecture- 
rooms, in which public and free lectures may 
be given—in which all your scientific and lite- 
rary bodies have, with the people atlarge, a 
common interest.’’ 

In the arts and sciences, in literature and ci- 
vilization, giving does not impoveri:h, nor is 
one man’s lamp extinguished, when another’s 
is illuminated thereby; on the contrary, asso- 
ciations of men whose energies are properly 
directed, like a collection of burning coals, 
mutually give light and heat to each other; 
this however is incompatible with a ‘‘ perma- 
nent aristocracy,’’ which we fzar too truly ex- 
ists among us; a growing aristocracy, unhal- 
lowed, and based upon the arrogant distinction 
of money. 


Again we fear our people are fast becoming 
boastful and fickle minded. We rally upon a 
sudden, and as if by magic, upsprings a splen- 
did mansion, perhaps for a public library; af- 
ter the first impulse has subsided, we sit down 
with folded arms in perfect apathy; and though 
the design was good, and the building elegant, 
we have not wherewith to furnish it; thus it is 
left entirely neglected,—years pass—the build- 
ing is sold at auction, or left, a moth to com- 
munity, until old time saps its foundation, and 
it falls into decay. 

But we hope for a brighter day, indeed scin- 


tillations of a brighter day, evidently begin to 
—‘‘ glimmer with the dawn.” 

We have only room to add; Mr. Vettemare 
on leaving America expressed himself as high- 
ly pleased with the encouragement and kind 
reception he met with in the United States. 

Anon. 


CABINETS. 

We give the following from the ‘Self In- 
structor,’? of which Mr. J. Holbrook is edit- 
or. Mr. H. is deserving of much praise for 
his active labors in this corner of the same 
viney ard. 

‘* The influence of these collections (‘ cabi- 
nets of nature and art’) upon the character and 
happiness of a community is truly delightful. 
The amusement they afford to young people is 
preferred to any other. 

‘* They are in the highest degree economi- 
cal,” as ‘‘ they raise the character and increase 
the usefulness of schools. A teacher remark- 
ed, not long since, that the offer of a geological 
excursion to all his pupils who had their lessons 
at an hour named, caused several of them to 
get their lessons for the first time in their 
lives. 

‘Another teacher remarked, after an excur- 
sion, that his pupils had learned more that af- 
ternoon than they ever learnt in school in three 
weeks. 

** Cabinets of things both at home and at 
school, which can be seen, handled, examined 
and understood, always cause pupils to love 
their school lessons more, learn them faster, 
understand them better, and hence to reap 
double, probably ten fold the advantage, from 
the time and money expended for their educa- 
tion.” 


Original. 
TO MISS ‘ 
Life’s fair scene is spread before thee, 
Swiftly flit the happy hours— 


Love’s young dream is hov’ring o’er thee, 
Twining wreaths of hope’s bright flowers. 


May thy days be days of gladness, 
Only joy thy bosom swell, 
May not e’en thy dreams be sadness, 


Lovely girl! farewell, farewell! 
E. M. 8. 


Never abandon Hope, he is often a better friend 
than Enjoyment; if you forsake him friends and 
fortune will soon forsake you. 


Time is a perpetual motion, whose wheels re- 
volve with such steady velocity as to be scarcely 
perceptible. 

Dispatch and Skill are master workmen, but 
Hurry and Cunning are apprentices. 
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ORIGIN OF EGYPTIAN IDOLS. 


” That the images of the Egyptian Deities were 
not supposed to indicate real beings, who had 
actually existed on earth, is abundantly evident 
from the forms under which they were repre- 
sented ; and the very fact of a God being figur- 
ed with a human body, and the head of an ibis, 
might sufficiently prove the allegorical charac- 
ter of Thoth or Mercury, the emblem of the 
communicating medium of the divine intellect, 
and suggest the impossibility of any other than 
an imaginary or emblematic existence ; in the 
same manner as the sphinx, with a lion’s body 
and human head, indicative of physical and in- 
tellectual power, under which the Kings of 
Egypt were figured, could only be looked upon 
as an emblematic representation of the quali- 
ties of the monarch. But even this evident and 
well-known symbol] did not escape perversion ; 
and the credulous bestowed upon the sphinx 
the character of a real animal. 

‘* It signified little, in the choice of a mere 
emblem, whether it was authorized by good 
and plausible reasons; and if, in process of 
time, the symbol was looked upon with the 
same veneration as the Deity of whom it was 
the representative, the cause of this corruption 
is to be ascribed to the same kind of supersti- 
tion which, in all times and in many religions, 
has invested a relic with a multi; licity of sup- 
posed virtues, and obtained for it as high a 
veneration as the person to whom it belonged, 
or of whom it was the type. ad de? Sit 
Though the priests were aware of the nature of 
their Gods, and all those who understood the 
mysteries of the religion looked upon the Di- 
vinity as a sole and undivided Being, the peo- 
ple, as I have already observed, not admitted 
to a participation of those important secrets, 
were left in perfect ignorance respecting the 
objects they were taught to adore; and every 
one was not only permitted, but encouraged, 
to believe the real sanctity of the idol, and the 
actual existence of the God whose figure he 
beheld. The bull Apis was by them deemed 
as sacred and as worthy of actual worship as 
the Divinity of which it was the type; and in 
like manner were other emblems substituted 
for the Deities they represented. But, however 
the ignorance of the uninstructed may have 
misinterpreted the nature of the Gods, they did 
not commit the same gross error as the Greeks, 
who brought down the character of the creative 
power, the demiurge who made the world, to 
the level of a blacksmith; this abstract idea of 
the Egyptians being to the Greeks the working 
Vulcan, with the hammer, anvil, and other im- 
plements of an ordinary forge. 

The Egyptians may have committed great 
absurdities in their admission of emblems in 
lieu of the Gods; they were guilty of the folly 
of figuring the Deities under the forms of ani- 
mals ; but they did not put them on an equality 
with earthly beings, by giving them the ordi- 
nary offices of man: they allowed them still to 
be Gods; and their fault was rather the eleva- 
tion of animals and emblems to the rank of Dei- 


ties, than the bringing down of the Gods to the 
level of mankind. Wilkinson. 


CALCUTTA ETIQUETTE. 

Among the customs of Calcutta, that differ 
from the customs of other civilised parts of the 
world, none strikes the stranget so ummediate- 
ly as the etiquette of introductions. In Eng- 
land, when a person locates himself in a new 
neighborhood, his neighbors, an such as are 
within an accessible distance, call upon him; 
courtesy prescribes that he should be received 
with this attention, and a future intimacy is left 
to the mutual inclination of the parties. In 
India, it is precisely the reverse; the stranger 
is left to make the first advances, and under all 
the disadvantages of an entire ignorance of the 
habits of the people, and even the language of 
the country. One of the consequences is ludi- 
crous enough. Society being limited, parties 
are in the weekly, perhaps daily, habit of meet- 
ing in public and in private, but don’t ‘‘know” 
each other. The older Indian cannot think of 
breaking through ‘‘the custom,’’ and the young- 
er, having accomplished the disagreeable but 
absolutely necessary task of —— a few ac- 
quaintances for himself, shrinks from doing 
more in the way of trespassing where societ 
has set upa fence. What was the origin of this 
reversal of the order of things? It is a barba- 
rous innovation, and the sooner it is scouted the 
better. A persuasive way in which to put this 
is, to ask any old Indian to imagine himself 
returning home and settling among strangers. 
What would he think were he left without an 
acquaintance till he had done violence to his 
Indian prejudices and habits by going the round 
of all those with whom it anil be agreeable 
to be acquainted? Yet his habits and prejudi- 
ces could not be stronger than those of En lish 
gentlemen, accustomed to be sought, and not 
to have to seek. Eastern Star. 


Reproor.—lIt has been said, those, who 
deserve most to be praised, will bear reproof 
with the greatest patience. Hence it follows 
that those who deserve most to be reprimanded, 
are generally the most offended when told of 
their faults. It is only those who excuse their 
errors who are unwigling to be told of them. 
And this may be the true reason why many 

ersons are so apt to complain of the manner 
in which they are reproved. They object to 
the manner for the purpose of diverting the at- 
tention from the occasion which they have giv- 
enfor rebuke. Butat the same time, we should 
be careful, that we give those whom we reprove 
no just grounds to cast the blame on us, if they 
are not made the better when we remind them 
of their duty. 


The human heart, like an opake bottle, can 
only be known to be pure by the purity of what 
is thrown out. 
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Original. 


MAMMOTH CAVES OF KENTUCKY. 
EXPLANATION OF THE CHART. 
A Caves explored to the end. 
do _ unexplored, left open. 
C Section of Green river. 
D Ravine. 
E Cave House. 


Miles in length. 
FF Main Cave, about 7 


G Big Bat, or Audubon’s Cave, | 
H Little Bat Cave, 3 
II Haunted Chambers, 3 

K Cinder-bank Cave, 3 
L Preston’s Branch, 3 
M Rocky Cave. lj 
N Black Snake Branch, 24 
O Stephen’s or Fingal’s Cave, 2 

P Invalid’s Cave, lj 
Q Side Caves, 4 
R Saline Rooms, 3 


S Black or Deserted Chambers. 


T Solitary Way, 1 

U Coral Cave, 4 
V Blue Spring Branch, } 
W Sim’s Pit Branch, 14 


Total distances explored, 24 
X Cave road. 


Y Louisville road. 


Z Lex n:ton road. 
* Three forks, S. road to Nashville. 


EXLANATION OF I—I. 
a Mummy’s Tomb. 
b Post Oak Cavern, or First Echo. 
c New Register-room, or White Chambers. 
d Old Register-room. 
e Stalactite Grove. 
f Hercules Pillar Grove. 
g Market House Grove. 
h Buonaparte’s Bulwark. 
i Vulcan’s Blacksmith Shop. 
j Wilkie’s Arm Chair. 
k Washington’s Dome. 
i K & L passes under I I. 
m Cleopatra’s Arbor. 
n Lover’s Leap. 
o Elephant’s Head. 
p Pluto’s Elbow. 
q Jupiter’s Belfry. 
r Buonaparte’s Dome. 
s Indian Monument. 


t Cooling tub Room. 


u Flint Pit. 
v Cinder-bank Room. 
w Coral Waterfall. 
x Fairy Grotto. 
y Spring Dome. 
z Second Echo. 
EXPLANATION OF F—F. 
a Pit, and mouth of cave. 
b Gullet 
c First Hoppers and first City. 


_d Second Hoppers and 2d City. 


e Cathedral, or Church. 

f Steamboat room or Panther’s Cave. 
g Trap doors. 

h D——’s Looking-glass. 

Fox Alley. 

j Cataract. 

k Stooping Way. 

1 Turnpike Arch. 

m Grand Temple, or 3d City. 

n Ross’ Hall. 

o Little Temple, 4th City, or the Crossings. 
p Bachelor’s Hall. 

q Cupola. 

r Narrows. 

s Antichamber. 

t Low and broken ceiling. 


| u Albany Basin. 


w Full room,—end of Main Cave. 


EXPLANATION OF N AND O. 
1 Wooden Bowl. 
2 Covered Pit. 


3 Side Saddle Pit. 
44 Covered Highway. 


5 Bottomless Pit. 

6 Lake. 

7 River and lighted platform. 
8 Labyrinth. 

9 Music room. 

10 Starlight Pit. » 

11 Stephen’s Bend. 

12 Wandering guide’s room. 


REMARKS. 

If our readers will bear us company, we will 
in imagination conduct them safely, if not 
pleasantly through the deep profound of earth’s 
wildest cavern. We promise safety only 
to those who will sit down quietly, in an arm 
chair, and perusing our magazine, men- 


tally glide along amid those rock-bound laby- 
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rinths. But not to those who, like us, bar- 
tering away their corporeal comfort for unsub- 
stantial novelty, physically travel the tedious 
journey, and, exposed to many inconveniences, | 
explore those silent, deep and rugged soli- | 
tudes. 

Once more, we will not promise a learned 
description, nor an interesting ramble to the | 
mind; but will promise a truer sketch than our 
readers have yet seen, unless they have seen 
truer accounts than has come under our obser- 
vation. And although almost enraptured with 


the sublime beauties of nature as there depict- | 


ed, we propose to confine our remarks to sim- 
ple facts, and within prescribed boundaries; 
lest zeal should waft us beyond reality, or ad- 
mization drive us into the whirlpool of romance. 
Amid these caverns ‘‘ truth is stranger than 
fiction,’”? and such scenes would lose their 
charms by embellishments. 

In Percival’s ‘‘ Wonders of the World,” a 
Dr. Ward tells us some “‘ fish stories”? about 
these caves, such as ‘‘ three branches passing | 
under Green river,” and that it is ‘‘ more than | 
ten miles from the mouth to the 4th city,” &c. 
&ec. While in Murray’s Encyclopedia of Ge- | 
ography, it is said, ‘‘ although modern exam- 
inations has reduced it from 16 to 29 miles, 
attributed to it by early writers, yet it has been 
found to reach about two miles and a half from. 
its mouth,” and this he adds is “‘a distance 


which amply entitles it to retain its appella- | 


tion.”’ 

In the Family Magazine, Mr. Bachelor 
quotes the Lexington Intelligencer, which 
says, ‘‘ it is 15 miles to the second waterfall,” 
and that ‘“‘a branch passes under the main 
cave,’’ about a mile from the mouth, also that 
‘*twelve miles from the mouth the main cave 
forks into two main caves.’’ [See 2d vol. Fam. 
Mag. p. 307.] Now these are all mistakes. 

But why should we demur? Memory is un- 
commonly treacherous, in these wild regions, 
where a person may be said to feel ‘like 
a cat in a strange garret.” 

Aware of these things, we went provided 
with every necessary apparatus—compass and 
time-piece, level and measuring line, candles 
and flambeau-lamps, pencil and paper, biscuit 
and claret and other like indispensable ‘‘ plun- 
der;”? accompanied by Mr. Miller, two guides 
and a servant boy, Stephen, determined, if 
possible, to ascertain the ‘‘ stubborn fact.” 
The following sketch is therefore compiled 


from rude outlines, dimensions, &c. taken 
while actually ‘‘on the spot.’? Before dis- 
missing this paragraph, we briefly observe that 
the country round about the caves is hilly, and 
_is covered with a young growth of forest trees, 
' the maple, chestnut, locus, pawpaw, poplar, 
hickory, and a variety of oak, a kind of black 
_scrub oak, known by the natives as ‘‘ Black 
Jack,” this last covers perhaps three-fourths 
_of the entire soil—that part which thirty years 
| ago was entirely destitute of trees. The soil is 
light, consisting of a friable, calcareous rock, 
with gravel, clay, loom and sand, which, in 
the plains and vallies, are tinctured with red, 
_by the oxyde of iron, and in many places are 
found beds of red ochre, while throughout the 
_whole Kentucky barrens, the bolder hills and 
abrupt knobs are white with ledges of calcare- 
ous rock, presenting a scene singularly pictu- 
resque and romantic. 
DESCRIPTION. 

The mammoth cave is situated in that part 
_of Kentucky known as ‘‘the barrens”—Its 
mouth, the-only external opening, is in Ed- 
_mondson county, a few miles east from Hart 
county, and half a mile south of Green river, 
which here flows towards the W.S. W. Itis 
about 90 miles south of Louisville, and 120 S. 
_W. frorm Lexington. 

The general direction of the passages as will 
be seen by the chart, is from the mouth S. E. 
and S. to the several heads. 

Near the Cave House, heads a deep ravine 
which runs little more than half a mile W., in- 
to Green river. Down this ravine a few hun- 
dred yards from its head, and near its N. bank, 
there ts a pit some 30 feet deep by 200 in cir- 
-cumference. In the bottom of this pit, on the 
S. E. side, is the opening of the cave fowards 
the N.W. A small rivulet that flows down 
the ravine, falls ina gentle cascade, into the 
| pit just over the mouth of the cave, and is lost 
_in the fissures of the rock below. 

From the bottom of the pit, in the winter 
season, the scene is gloomy, yet delighful. 
The spray from the cascade congeals upon the 
trees and shrubbery around, and the sparkling 
icicles beautifully contrast with the sombre 
shade which envelopes the observer and thro’ 
which the stars may be dimly seen at mid-day; 
the light of heaven is seen only as from a sky- 
light, encircled by the towering forest trees 
from the high banks of the ravine and the jut- 


ting crags of the pit. 
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Round about and within the pit are scattered | 
many fragments of utensils and remains of fix- | 
tures for making nitre, some 30 years ago, and | 
a large trough inte which part of the stream 
dripples,clearas chrystal. Here visitors slake | 
their thirst, present or anticipated, as the last | 
preparation for their subterranean tour. When | 
fairly within the cave the floor is of fine dry | 
gravel; from side to side the cavern is about | 
50 feet, and itsarch is elevated 20 feet—behind | 
you a gloomy light and in front a thick dark- | 
ness. The cavern now becomes smaller and | 
smaller unto the Gullet where it is only 44 feet 
high by 8 wide. Here the alternate ingress | 
and egress of air is very strong, insomuch that | 
it is necessary to carry the lights within a | 
lantern. (Of this we shall speak hereafter.) | 

From the gullet onward the avenue gradu- | 
ally enlarges to the first Hopper, so called, | 
from the remains of leaches in form of an in- | 
verted cone or like the hopper of a flour mill; 
these were used for leaching the earth to ob- | 
tain the ‘‘nitre lye,’ which was then pumped | 
into a reservoir, and by means of pipes carried | 
to the mouth of the cave, where it was evapo- | 
rated. Saltpetre was thus obtained in great | 
quantities here for several years together dur- I 
ing the late war. The first city is ‘the further | 
part of the same room, separated from the | 
hoppers by an artificial wall. Here are still | | 
found the remains of tents, stables, &c. for at | 
one time there were upwards of fifty persons | 
employed here, with wagons, cattle, &c. which | 
were used in conveying the earth to and from | 
the hoppers; the wagon ruts yet distinctly re- | 
main a full mile from the mouth, i. e. within a | 


few rods of the cathedral or church. (See | 


chart.) With the exception of eternal dark- | 


mant state, on applying the flame of a lamp 
to one he cringes up and squeals most pite- 
ously. 

Leaving the little and big bat caves at the 
right,the passage continues slightly winding and 
varying but little in its dimensions from 30 feet 
in height and 60 in breadth quite to the second 
Hoppers and second city; this again presents 
a field of darkness upon which the sun has 
never smiled, and here also are the same re- 
mains of art as in the last described room. 
This is over half a mile from the entrance; the 
road is still good and the ground dry. The 
size of this is about that of the first city, and 
like it, the clouded ceiling excites admiration. 
Many small avenues lead from this room into 
which a small dog might creep, though it is a 
singular fact a dog cannot be induced to enter 
the cave atall. The haunted chambers branch 
off to the right of this room about 20 feet above 


the floor; a ladder is placed here to communi- 


cate with them. When we visited the caves, 
after this apartment had been lighted up, by 
placing several candles in various parts of it, 
the two guides ascended the ladder, carrying 
their flambeau lamps, and the effect was truly 
grand; the ladder being slender was not visi- 
ble, though the persons were distinctly scen, 
and they appeared to tread the air and mount 
beside the massy walls, and seemed like fiery 
spirits in the dread regions of Pluto. 

Passing the haunted chambers, of which we 
will speak by and by, the main avenue con- 
tinues much as before, though contracting and 
enlarging more, and rendered rougher by huge 
masses of rock piled in confusion round about; 
many small excavations and crevices are found 
and small! passages diverge in every direction. 


ness this is as convenient a place to labor as | Into one of these we crawled some twoor three 


upon the surface of the earth. Indeed it is 


| hundred yards, and found it difficult to turn 


said that not an individual case of sickness oc- | round when we wished to get back; indeed 


curred among the laborers while employed 
in these caves, which though we are inclined 
to doubt, yet there is really an invigorating and 
pleasant atmosphere, (with one exception, ) 
throughout the entire caves. This room con- 
tains an area of about half an acre ; the lofty 
arched ceiling is elevated about 100 feet, and 
beautifully variegated with apparent clouds. 
The first thing however that attracts atten- 
tion on entering the Hoppers, is the smell of 
bats, and on the walls round about are found 


clusters of these creatures suspended from the 


we were under the necessity of crowding thro’ 
a small space into alittle room for that purpose ; 
though we were amply repaid for this trouble. 
The sparkling walls were covered with chrys- 
talized salts and its gothic arch was studded 
with suspended stalactites. Two branches 
passed from this little fairy grotto, both bedded 
with fine soft salts, (sulphate of magnesia,) 
from which, and the smooth glossy walls, the 
light from the lamp was reflected with pecu- 
liar beauty. This we named Fairy Temple, 


| (See chart, main cave, betweena and e.) for 


rocks like swarms of bees. Though in a dor- | fancy whispered 
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** The elfin Fairies habitation, 
The Nymphs and Naiad’s haunts you tread.” 

Half a mile from the second city is the 
church or cathedral, e. Here religious meet- 
ings have been held. This recess embraces 
an area of nearly one fourth of an acre. On 
entering, what first attracts attention is a huge 
rock on the left, considerably elevated, and 
resembling a pulpit, while on all sides are 
ledges of rocks which answer a very good pur- 
pose for seats. There are no very considera- 
ble branches given off from this room, though 
many fissures and nicely ornamented sub-ro- 
tund dells, beautifully bespangled, and several 
smaller passes, much like the Fairy temple 
described above. At this distance from the 
mouth, the thermometer seldom varies half a 
degree, summer or winter being about 60 deg. 
Fahr. Lamps burn with increased brillian- 
cy here, and the air is very salubrious. 

It was said by a writer in the N. Y. Jour. of 
Com., that an English divine selected this room 
for a church; be that as it may, the citizens of 
Edmundson county held their first meeting here 
under their methodist clergyman in 1734 or 5, 
a place we would suppose where above all 
others religious feelings might be cherished, 
and high and holy sentiments generated. De- 
scription fails and language grows weak when 
we attempt to exhibit the realities of those 
profound works of God—these stupendous spe- 
cimens of the Almighty architect. 

Onward through a more serpentine course, 
for a little more than half a mile further, is the 
Steamboat or Panther’s room; this derived its 
name from the fact that over head on the beau- 
tifully clouded ceiling, is seen the picture of 
a huge panther. Just below this, on the floor 
of the cavern, is a very large rock, in shape 
and size not unlike a steamboat with several 
jagged points, which, with a little tutoring, the 
imagination readily conjures up into persons 
‘‘aboard,’’ and the panther some 60 feet 
above, couching, seems ready to spring upon 
his prey. The main trunk of the cave passes 
directly through this room, while the rocky 
caves from the N. E. and the Black Snake 
Branch from the south, crossit at right angles, 
(see chart.) In the S. E. corner of this room 
is a beautiful spring of pure fresh water; the 
arch is pointed, the centre being more than 100 
feet from the point below it, which sinks into 


a pit in the middle of the room. Continuing 
on in the main cave, the next branch is the 


Invalid cave; in some parts of this is an en- 
largement called the Sick room. This we did 
not visit, for the air is quite impure, though 
we were told it had been explored more than a 
mile in the direction laid down on the chart. 
Beyond this, quite to the side caves, the pas- 
sage is very rough and wide, but not high. It 
appears as though the avenue was filled up 
with immense masses of rock. Here amid the 
‘disjointed stones,’? may be found pieces of 
burnt reed strings, fragments of rude earthen 
ware, very singularly carved stones, arrow 
flints, and such like relics of Indian imple- 
ments of war, domestic use, &c. It seems to 
have been the refuge city of some beaten sa- 
vage foe, or perhaps the habitation of an In- 
dian hermit. Here solitude reigns undisturb- 
ed; here the ‘“‘romantic maid’? smiles her 
gloomy forebodings sufficiently terriffic to chill 
her most unbounded devotee. 

Still onward, the next remarkable branches 
are the side caves. These are small and very 
similar, being arched in the gothic style, and 
towards the bend of the first avenue a space of 
several rods, remarkable for the regularity and 
artificial appearance of its ceiling, the native 
archetype of Gothic architecture; the walls, 
ceiling, floor and rocks, are all incrusted with 
the sulphate of soda, (glaubers salts,) while 
the salts room abounds with Epsom salts (the 
sulphate of magnesia.) This cave extends 
about half a mile, and like the last is lined 
with a coat of salt, and the floor is paved with 
coral like stalagmites, and plentifully powder- 
ed with efflorescent salts; beneath the flat rocks 
solid masses of salt are found of unusual hard- 
ness, which effloresces almost immediately on 
exposure to the air without. 

We understand, that very recently there 
has been much said about fitting up the caves 
as a resort for invalids, which we believe in 
many cases would be of vital importance. 
The circulation in the caves is free, and the 
vast quantity of nitrous earth and nitre un- 
doubtedly renders a greater proportion of oxy- 
gen to the air of these caves than exists in the 
external atmosphere, and hence the exhilerat- 
ing effects of the cavern air so constantly spo- 
ken of by visitors. 3.8. W. 

To be continued. 


The Romans made those times the standard 
of their wit, when they subdued the ioe 
rat. 
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Original. 
THE LEARNED IN LIMBO. 


BY JOEL MUNSELL. 


between the 


Imprisonment, says D’Israeli, has not always | | 


disturbed the man of letters in the progress of 
his studies; but often, unquestionably, has 
greatly promoted them. To illustrate this re- 
mark, with the assistance of his catalogue, the | 
following array of instances is presented; and | 


ly be inferred that the readers of this maga- 
zine are still unaware of the great benefit to rhe 
derived from solitary confinement and a spare 
diet! It will be seen how the man of literature 
should appreciate that benefit, who so often 
starves when at large in the broad world. 
Here he may sit, the ‘‘ monarch of all he sur- 
veys;”’ the noise of the thoughtless crowd with- 
out does not reach him, to disturb the hallowed 
train of reflections that passes through his 
mind; and he is interrupted only by the stated 
visits of his servant the jailor, who comes to | 
replenish his board, and then retires with be- | 
coming gravity and decorum. Nor does that | 
dignitary trouble him for fee or reward. Hence | 
it is that the prison has been the nursery of so 
many works that surpass in genius, and outlive 
their confreres, which are brought forth amid | 
the distractions of the world. The following | 
examples will be found sufficient for the object | 
contemplated, beginning with the sage of A- 
thens. Thus, 

Socrates, unhappy man, who warred with | 
the age in which he lived, and affected great | 
wisdom in matters of philosophy, politics and 
religion, was finally imprisoned for his levi- 
ties; and in that favorable predicament, not 
only composed a hymn to Apollo, but amused 
himself by turning what he knew of the fables 
of JZsop into verse. 

Flavius Anicius Manlius Torquatus Seve- 
rinus Bethius, (whose name was an unwar- 
rantable monopoly) having incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Theodoric, was suddenly deprived 
of his offices and thrown into prison; where, 
deserted by the world, he wrote his excellent 
treatise on the Consolations of Philosophy, the 
work upon which his fame now chiefly rests. 

George Buchanan, the Scottish poet and 
historian, stooping to quarrel with priests and 


prived of his property. 


though before partially published, it may safe- 


monks, was clapt up in the dungeon of a mon- 


_astery in Portugal, and in that solitary abode 
| composed his well-known version of the Psalms 
David. 


Hugo Grotius, engaging in the controversy 
Arminians and the Reformed 
| Dutch church, became obnoxious to the autho- 
rities, and was condemned to perpetual impri- 
sonment in the fortress of Loevestein, and de- 
Thus relieved from all 
base care, he wrote his treatise on the Truth 
| of the Christian Riligion, and other books, 
“useful and entertaining, with the indomitable 
perseverance of a true Dutch commentator, 
and might have exhausted every subject, had 
not his wife, regardless of the dignity of a phi- 
losopher, packed him off in an old chest. 

William Dodd, whose spiritual labors did 
not afford a sufficient income to satisfy his tem- 
poral wants, resorted to crime, and was intro- 
duced to the Old Bailey prison. During the 
four months’ cessation from toil afforded him 
at the expense of the public funds, he gave to 
posterity that very popular work, the Prison 
Thoughts. 

Margaret, of France, queen of Henry IV., 
confined in the Louvre for the irregularities of 
her conduct, pursued very warmly the studies 
of elegant literature, and wrote a skilful apolo- 
gy for the levity of her character, which she 
left as a legacy to an admiring posterity. 

Walter Raleigh, the sun of whose prosperi- 
ty sat with the death of Elizabeth, was confined 
in the Tower by her successor, twelve years. 
It was during this interval that he wrote the 
greater part of his works, and especially the 
History of the World, one of the best speci- 
mens of the English of his day. 

Elizabeth, queen of England, while confined 
by her sister Mary, wrote several poems, which 
we do not find she over could equal after her 
enlargement. 

Mary, queen of Scots, during her long im- 
prisonment by Elizabeth, produced many pleas- 
ing poetic compositions. 

Daniel Defoe, when imprisoned in Newgate 
for a political offence, commenced the Review, 
which extended to nine thick volumes, and to 
fill up his leisure time wrote no small number 
of pamphlets. 

Cervantes, in fulfilling the duties of a petty 
office at the village of Argamasilla in La Man- 
cha, was rudely received by the inhabitants, 
and shut up in jail. It is said that the adven- 
tures of the renowned Don Quizotte were con- 
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ceived here, the most agreeable book in the | 
Spanish language. 

Richard Baker, having got into pecuniary 
difficulties by marriage, was appointed to the | 
Fleet prison, where he spent the remaining | 
years of his life, and in all that time wrote, be- | 
besides a great many devotional works, the | 
Chronicle of the Kings of England, which | 
‘*has given more pleasure and perhaps diffused - 
more knowledge than historical works of far 
higher pretensions.”’ 

Howell, during his long confinement in the | 
Fleet prison, wrote the chief part of his Fa- | 
miliar Letters, and indeed almost all his other 
works. 

Thomas Lydiat, a learned English divine, | | 
mathematician and chronologist, having be- 
come security for the debts of another, was 
confined in the King’s Bench prison, where he 
wrote his 4nnotations on the Parian Chron- 
icle. 

John Bunyan, having taken up the business 
of preaching, not in conformity to the statute, | 
was thrust between the stone walls of a prison, 
where he was detained more than twelve years. | 
To this circumstance we owe the religious al- 
legory of Pilgrim’s Progress, a work which 
has remained unrivalled amidst a host of imi- 
tations. 

Louis XIT., when duke of Orleans, was long 
imprisoned in the tower of Bourges; applying 
himself to his studies, which he had hitherto 
neglected, he became in consequence an en- 
lightened monarch. 

Voltaire, having satirized the immaculate 
government of France, was made acquainted 
with the interior of the Bastile. In the otiwm 
cum dignitate he there enjoyed, during a year 
and a half, he planned and partly composed 
the Henriade, in tribute to the character of 
Henry IV. 

Nicholas Freret, doomed to a domicil in the 
Bastile for some offensive writings, was ol 
stricted in the use of books, principally, to 
Bayle’s Dictionary. To this circumstance, it 
is said, the French owe the existence of two 
works, animated with all the powers of scep- 
ticism. 

Melchior de Polignac, a great French states- 
man and cardinal, was so much engrossed with 
schemes for the benefit of his country, that he 
could not find time to serve the cause of reli- 
gion by writing a refutation of Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary, which was his heart’s desire; till at 


| length, his patriotism being rewarded by exile, 
| he found leisure to accomplish that darling 
| object. 

Maggi, an Italian mathematician and archi- 
tect, having been captured by the Turks and 
devoted to slavery, after his daily labors amused 
himself by literary compositions. A treatise 
on bells, still read by the curious, was com- 
posed by him during his captivity, without any 
other resource than the erudition of his own 
memory, and the genius of which adversity 
could not deprive him. 

Charles J., of England, having incurred the 
wrath of the sovereign people, was doomed to 
| what was intended for an irksome confinement, 
but which gave birth to the Eikon Basilike, 
(the royal image) addressed to his son; the 
dank walls of a prison alone having power to 
bring his princely ideas to conception. 

Usher Gahagan, an Irish gentleman by birth, 
imprisoned for the crime of clipping coin, 
translated Pope’s Temple of Fame and Messiah 
into Latin verse, and addressed a poetical epis- 
tle to the king during his confinement. 

John Selden, a learned English scholar, com- 
mitted to prison for his attacks on the divine 
right of tithes and the king’s prerogative, pre- 
pared during his confinement the history of 
Eadmer, and other works, and at the end of 
three years, had speed improved his views 
on tithing. 

Mivdhens Wiquefort, a Dutch statesman, 
confined for some state misdemeanors, wrote 
his curious work on Ambassadors, and soften- 
ed the rigor of those hours deemed so heavy, 
by a number of excellent historical works. 

William Davenant, confined by the rebels 
in the time of Cromwell in Carisbrook castle, 
found the circumstances of imprisonment so 
admirably adapted to aid the inspirations of 
the muse, that he there finished his poem of 
Gondibert, and pursued some other projects, 
till the restoration turned him out of his quar- 
ters, when he was forced to seek his own sub- 
sistence, by raising a company of actors to 
open a theatre. 

Thomas Paine, not entering wholly into the 
views of Robespierre and his compatriots, was 
ushered into the Luxembourg, where the ge 
of Reason was written, by the light of nature ! 

John André, taken as a spy during the revo- 
lutionary war, while in confinement composed 
some very beautiful stanzas, which are un- 
doubtedly the best he ever wrote. 
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If any thing more were wanting to maintain | cess.’? The water rises from the unprecedented 


Cardinal de Retz, who had a taste of prison 


felicity himself, has told us that the happiest | 
man he ever saw, was a fellow shut up in one | 
of the prisons of Holland. He did nothing but | 
laugh at his fellow prisoners, and occasionally | 
looked through the grates of his cell and ridi- | 
culed those who were looking at him as a cu- 
riosity. And finally, to satisfy the world that | 
his contentment was not feigned, he gravely | 


sat about writing the history of his jailer! | 


who might never have been remembered but | 


Here was a philosopher worth talking about, | 
| 


for his imprisonment. 


ARTS AND SCIENCE, 
RECENT DISCOVERIES, INVENTIONS, ETC. | 


National Institution—On the 15th of May, 
1840, an institution was organized at Washing- 
ton, the declarative object of which is the promo- 
tion of the Arts and Sciences; one of its first ob- | 
jects being the establishment of a National Mu- 
seum. It contemplates every branch of useful 
knowledge. Already much has been done; many 
specimens of natural history, &c &c., have been 
brought from Europe, and the exploring expedi- 


tion has sent home rearly 200 barrels and boxes | 


of curiosities, which have been carefully preserv- | 
ed until a suitable building shall be erected for | 
their reception. A suite of geological specimens 
has also been received, from the cabinet of the | 
late William McClure, by his brother Alexander 
McClure, of Indiana. Also, many donations of | 
maps, books, minerals, and other curiosities of | 
nature and art have been received. 

Their first bulletin has been issued, and is very | 
instructive, containing copious extracts and letters | 
from eminent men at home and abroad. It is to. 
be hoped that the government will promptly as- | 
sist; and that men of high stations, instead of | 
wasting their powers in low and rancorous party | 
strife, will prove themselves benefactors and pat- 
riots, by giving timely and efficient aid to this and 
other like worthy enterprizes. 


Geology and microscopical observations seem | 
to be the rage now-a-days in Europe, and soon | 
we may expect the passion on this side of the now | 
slight barrier—the Atlantic. 


Dr. Samuel L. Brown of Edinburgh, has caused | 
much excitement among the scientific in Great | 
Britain, by claiming a discovery that the suppos- | 
ed elementary bodies are not so in reality, but | 
that the same elementary atoms, by combining 
with each other under different conditions, give 
rise to dissimilar bodies, characteristic of what 
has heretofore been considered elementary. He. 
claims to have produced silicic acid from the de- | 
composition of paracyanogen, and other skillful 
manipulations. 


Boring for Water —At one of the highest points | 
in the city of Paris, (the Barriere de Grenelle) | 


“ the boring has been resumed with complete suc- | 


| 
the truth of our position, the following instance | 4¢Pth of 1300 feet, and spouts 30 feet above the 


ought to set the matter at rest. | 


surface. The bore is 18 inches in diameter, and 
is lined with a metallic tube. The temperature 
of the water is 83 deg. Fahr., almost blood heat— 
— proof of the subterranean heat of the 
globe. 


Magnetic Observations.—It has been ascertain- 
ed, by Prof. Lloyd, of Dublin, and Prof. A. D. 
Bache, of Philadelphia, that “ no correspondence 
whatever exists between the smaller changes of 
declination at Dublin and Philadelphia,’’ and 
that ‘‘the determination of differences of longi- 
tude by means of the magnet, at such distances, 
is impracticable,” a scheme which it was ardent- 


| ly hoped might be consummated. 


Salt Discovery.—Mineral salt has been dis- 
covered in the county of Washington, Va. It 
was found in digging a well. The salt is of a 


| good quality. This we believe is the first miner- 


al salt discovered in the United States ; though 
the Rev. Mr. Parker mentions, in his travels, of 
seeing ‘‘ pure crystalized salt in great abun- 


| dance,” near the Salmon river, on the Rocky 


mountains. 
Metevric Stone.—Prof. Froost, in his late Geo- 


| logical Report to the Legislature of Tennessee, 
| describes a meteoric stone which fell near Cros- 


by’s creek, weighing 2,000 pounds. 


Rail Road Car Improvement»—A patent has 
been obtained by Mr. Gardner of New-York, for 


| an improvement in rail road cars, obviating diffi- 


culty and danger in making short curves; thereby 
enabling cars to wind readily arownd hills and 
valleys, the leveling of which might require great 
additional expense. We should think, however, 
that the liability of coming suddenly upon unfor- 
seen objects in making the curve of a hill would 
present one very prominent obstacle. 


Accelerated Steam Boat.—This invention of 
Capt. Richardson consists in the union of the 
balloon with the steam boat. The balloon is in- 
tended for carrying the boat mostly out of the 


| water, so as greatly to diminish the resistance of 


the latter; the keels only dipping for guiding and 
the paddle wheels for propelling. Cross keels 
are to be used if required, being placed at right 
angles with those perpendicular, two feet under 
water, to prevent the boat’s being deranged by 
sudden side gusts. The balloon, or gass holder 
is made in the form of a cylinder, tapering toa 
point at each end and gxed horizontally above the 
boat, and soas to have one of its ends always 
pointing towards the wind. 


Fire Arms.—Mr. Bolen has made a grand im. 
provement, by his “ self-protecting pistols.’”’ Each 
has six barrels, all of which can be fired in suc- 
cession. By merely pulling the trigger, one bar- 
rel is discharged and another instantly presented 
and capped ready for another fire, and so on. 
Highwayman now-a-day must ‘‘ beware of despe- 
rate steps.” 


Insects in Chalk.—From various experiments 


| on chalk, Prof. Ehnenberg discovered a cubic inch 


to possess upwards of a million microscopic ani- 


| malcule! His researches lead to the probabili- 


ty that all the strata of chalk in Europe are pro- 
duced by animalcule, mostly invisible to the na- 
ked eye. 
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“ The Goodwins, I think they call the place—a very dan- 
rous flat, and fatal, where the carcasses of many a tall ship 
e buried.’’— Merchant of Venice. 

New Lighthouse—We learn from the last Eng- 
lish magazines received that the construction of a 
lighthouse upon the Goodwin Sands has been un- 
dertaken by a private association of persons—un- 
derwriters, we presume. So energetic are the 
measures adopted, that by the close of the present 
season the work will be above highwater mark. 
The architect obtains a foundation for his struc- 
ture by sinking iron caissons of 30 to 50 feet diame- 
ter, inside of which he excavates the sand down 
to the chalk rock lying underneath it. The cais- 
sons will then be filled with cements and masonry, 
affording a firm base for the tower, which will be 
circular, and 140 feet high. The only beacon that 
has hitherto guarded the mariner against these 
dangerous shoals is a floating light.—American 
Repertory. 


Galvanic Precipitation —An engraver of Gene- 
va has applied M. de la Rive’s process of gilding 
by galvanism to aqua fortis engraving: He pre- 
cipitates upon the copper plate a coating of gold, 
which takes the place of an etching ground: the 
drawing is made upon the gold and removed with 
the burin in the usual way, leaving the copper ex- 
posed to the action of the aqua fortis. Plates so 
prepared, owing to the permanency of the gilding, 
except where it is removed by the tool, are said 
to have the further advantage of rendering after 
additions or corrections more easy : it may be so, 
but we cannot see why.* Ibid. 


Vive la France—Those utilitarians who held 
the Fine Arts in contempt wiil be disappointed to 
learn that an useful application of portrait paint- 
ing as they would deem it, has been made in 
France. A leader in one of the late conspiracies 
against the King was unexpectedly shown the por- 
traits of a number of suspected persons, and by 
watching his countenance as each was presented 
to him, it is said important discoveries as to the 
other conspirators were made. Ibid. 


Perpetual—Brass plates expanding about a 
thousandth part of their length by ten degrees of 
heat, it has been contemplated so to arrange a se- 
ries of brass plates, that by the ordinary varia- 
tion of temperature (which averages about ten 
degrees each day) their contraction and expansion 
may daily wind up a clock, and thus keep it in 
perpetual motion. 


Life Preserver.—A patent was obtained in May 
last for the following improvement in the life pre- 
server :—Two hollow metalic tubes, are attached 
to a belt buckling around the body so as to bring 
a tube under each arm. A strap attached to the 
belt passes over each shoulder, and one hangs 
down from each side, with a loop af the bottom 
to answer the purpose of a stirrup and thereby 
relieving the shoulders of a portion of the Weight. 


Another. —This improvement consists in a dress 
made like a pair of pantaloons, with boots, reach- 
ing to the arms and sustained by straps passing 
over the shoulders. A buoyant circle is made 


*Because the wax must necessarily be removed before the 
' first impress can be taken; whereas the gold remains, so that 
the etching may be made deeper, or otherwise altered, with- 
out the trouble of coating anew. We concieve it an admira- 
ble improvement. 


Ep. Amer. Mae. 


around the body of the dress in separate air-tight 
chambers. These are provided with tubes, by 
which to be inflated. To each leg is also fastened 
circular pins which open when the leg is thrust 
downward and close when drawn up. 


Albany College.—We have visited most of the 
medical schools in the United States, and though 
the Albany Medical College is in its infancy, its 
museum already ranks among the first in the 
country, and many additions are to be made. A 
manikin is contracted for, the expense of which is 
about $1000; and a library will soon be added, 
together with philosophical apparatus, &c., and 
other improvements; and from the efficient cha- 
racters of its professors and trustees, we doubt 
not that it will continue rising in usefulness as it 
increases in age. The term commences the first 
of November next. 


Geological Report of the State of New York, 
1841, pp. 184.—As we have not had time tho- 
roughly to examine this document, our remarks 
will be brief. It presents an outline of the labors 
of the state geologists in their fifth and last annu- 
al survey, containing reports from the following 
gentlemen, viz: Messrs. Beck, Conrad, Mather, 
Emmons, Vanuxem and Hall. Even in our cur- 
sory perusal of these valuable documents, we 
have found much to interest and edify. The ma- 
ny scientific discoveries, the various geological 
features of the districts surveyed, the susceptibili- 
ties of the soil, the brief notices of scenery, re- 
marks on the works of art examined, &c. &c., af- 
ford a store of information concerning our own 
immediate sections of country, as cannot fail of 
interesting, and of arousing the mind to the im- 
portance of the undertaking in which these sci- 
entific men have been engaged—an undertaking 
which, when its results are embodied in its final 
form, will doubtless be richly appreciated. We 
will notice the reports more in full, and givea 
few extracts, in our next. 


The American Repertory of Arts, &c.. No. 1, 
Vol. 4, $4 per annum.—This monthly magazine is 
devoted to the interests of the artisan, the manu- 
facturer, and the man of science: edited by Prof. 
James J. Mapes. The work has been in successful 
operation better than a year and a half, and is 
sustained in a manner that does ample justice in 
the field to which its able conductor has directed 
his energies. We rejoice to see works like these 
rise and flourish. While many publications, cir- 
culated widely over the country, carry a narcotic 
balm upen their wings—a balm whose tendency is 
to soothe the mind into slumbers akin to death— 
these send, though a sterner, a purer breeze, 
which will awake and invigorate the soul to the 
high action for which it was designed. The pre- 
sent No. contains many original articles and a 
well-selected miscellany. 


Fossil Turtle—Dr. Mantell has discovered a 
small fossil turtle in the chalk of Kent—a very 
beautiful thing, and he hes prepared.a memoir on 
it for the Royal Society. Silliman’s Journal. 


Fossil Saurians—Dr. Mantell has communi- 
cated to the Royal Society an elaborate memoir 
upon the iguanodon, hyleosaurus, and other rep- 
tiles of Tilgate Forest, embodying all our know- 
ledge of the osteology of those saurians, derived 
chiefly from his own researches. Ibid. 
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